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Two Cues to 


- Better Cakes— 


A Simplified Method 
and an Accurate Chart 
we of Recipes by Pan Size 





© Th; — 
2 This new Crisco method saves half 
e “36 : , . 
= uae mixing time and gives you cakes 
9 are superior in all 4 important way 
ey re “he j j ee 
hi y're richer, lighter, moister and better 
extured than those you used to make 
Have y ‘lass cad 
‘ lave your class try this chocolate cake 
1 Various size pans. It’ : 
irious size pans. It’s an excellent dem- 
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onstration of an important phase of bak- 


this pure, all-vegetable shortening. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 


e : 
ing. But note that these time- and effort = 
sav cipes 
: . ing recipes were developed especially > 
0 4 c ¥ ' , 
for new Crisco. For best results, use only ; 
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say ‘ ° . 
Crisco’s New Cake Method Recipes by Pan Sizes 
= —E——EEe 
| PAN SIZE | 
PAN SIZE PAN SIZE 
INGREDIENTS erry 8" x 1Y2" or "syn 
a" x 1% " vw" 9"x Va 
9"x1% 
Measure into Sifted cake flour 1'4 cups 1% cups 2 cups 
SON Jj mixing bowl Sugar 1 cup 1'4 cups 2 cups 
“4 : and blend Crisco 's cup lg cup 4 cup 
ult for two Salt 1 teaspoon 1 teaspoon 1 teaspoon 
tior minutes Soda 1 teaspoon 1 teaspoon 114 teaspoons 
= ; Chocolate, melted 2 squares 2 squares 3 squares 
Milk lg cup 6 cup ‘; cup 
2 es oe Te ee 
Stir in Baking powder }; teaspoon ; teaspoon iy teaspoon 
Add and Milk '¢ cup 14 cup 1g cup 
blend for Eggs (unbeaten) 2 eges 2 eggs 3 eggs 
two minutes Flavoring 1 teaspoon 1 teaspoon 1 teaspoon 
nee 
Rub pan with Baking Temperature 350° F 350° F 350° F 
Crisco and line Baking Time 20-25 minutes 25-30 minutes 30-35 minutes 
with wax paper Yield 2 layers 2 layers 2 layers 
| 
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Lemons are a health safeguard 


e Excellent source of vitamins C and P 

¢ Good source of vitamin B. 

e Aid digestion, help maintain normal alkalinity 

@ Juice of a lemon in a glass of water (first thing on arising) is an excellent 
intestinal regulator for most people. 


Lemons are a food and beverage 

Lemon pie is a universal favorite. 

e Lemonade is the one hot-weather cold drink that really cools 

For cake, ice cream, pudding, cookies, rolls, sherbet, gelatine, sauce, jelly, frost. 
ing and filling, lemon is a popular flavor 

@ Lemon punch, fizz and shake are party drinks simple enough for every day. 


Lemons are a condiment 


e Lemon juice gives fish and shellfish true savoriness 

e Restores garden-fresh flavor to green and root vegetables. 

e Adds tang to breakfast juices. 

e Turns tea from brown to clear amber. (This means any bitterness is gone and 
true tea flavor released.) 

e Improves the flavor of many sandwich spreads. 

e Is excellent as the sour ingredient in any salad dressing 


Lemons are a garnish 
e Their cheerful yellow color is attractive to both eye and appetite. 
e Decorative slices—cut as stars, crosses and other novel shapes—dress up platters 
of cold meats, vegetable dishes, salads, etc. 
e They lend themselves to being cut into gay little baskets or boats to hold jelly, et 


e And recommend that practical, generous lemon quarters always be served, too. 


: l 
Lemons are a cosmetic and household help 
e Help keep hands soft and white. 
e As a rinse, help make hair soft and lustrous. 
e Remove odors such as fish or onion. : 
e Remove fruit, ink, rust and lipstick stains 
e Sour milk. 
e Brighten aluminumware, copper, brass and woodwork. 
Sunkist Lemons in trademarked tissue wrappers are the finest from 14,500 F 


cooperating California and Arizona citrus growers. 


Sunki 
un ist California Lemons 
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“6 
Dairy Foods Should be Daily Foods.” 
And, a tempting way to get more dairy foods 
into the daily diet is to serve exciting, new 
Spring Salads. The latest issue of the Sealtest 
Food Adviser features three new salads, in- 
cluding the dainty Cottage Cheese Salad Rings 
illustrated above. Included, also, are a number 
of other new and delicious dishes which con- 
tain nutritious milk, cream, buttermilk, ice 

cream, cottage cheese or other dairy products. 

All of them have been created and tested in 
the Sealtest Laboratory Kitchen and are of- 
fered free to teachers and housewives. Send 


for your copy, today. 














Tune in the Sealtest Village 
Store, starring Jack Haley, 


Thursday Evenings, NBC 
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ALL ABOUT PYREX WARE AND ITS MANY USES! 
HE new, cleverly illustrated Training [_—— 


Manual, “You and PYREX WARI 


and Mrs. America”, is written in an amus- = 


, (Z 
ing style that you ll enjoy and remember. C ~~ you) 
’ d J . 


And you'll find up-to-date facts and useful 








information forteaching any cooking class. 
You'll want to know Pyrex ware’s many 
uses, how to get the most out of every dish, 


how to clean and care for it, about the re- © 





placement guarantee, and many other 
points. They're all covered in the new 7 


Training Manual, sent absolutely FREE. and { . Mrs. 
- America 





















Just write to the Corning Glass Works, 
Corning, N. Y. and ask for—“You and 
PYREX WARE and Mrs. America”. 










Consumer Ge) 
Products Division — 
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Kitchen Planning—One of the im- 
portant projects of the Servel Home- 


maker’s Institute is the planning of 


up-to-date Gas Kitchens to save walk- 
ing, stooping. Taking a fresh approach 


to the problem of reducing kitchen 
work-hours, it will soon announce a 
new concept of kitchen planning that 
offers a practical answer to many 
everyday problems of kitchen work. 
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7 de SERVES NEW HOMEMAKER’S INSTITUTE 








FPO a 
AMERICA'S GREAT wew 
- i 


Just about a year ago, the new Servel 
Homemaker’s Institute quietly opened 
its doors at Evansville, Ind. Since then, 
a growing staff of experienced home 
economists has been at work here. 

Organized in three divisions— Home 
Economics, Kitchen Planning, Test 
Kitchen — its research has been fanning 
out in many directions. Problems of 
nutrition are natural for this group, for 
Servel, maker of the Gas Refrigerator, 
has always been interested in new de- 
velopments in food and food use. Here 
has been initiated a fresh approach to 
the planning of modern kitchens, to 
bear results in the new Servel Unified 
Gas Kitchens. At the Institute, too, are 
conducted continuous experiments in 
appliance use. 

To tell you what is going on in the 


PUBLICATIONS —The monthly Servel Newsletter and 
the quarterly Homemaker's Digest bring news of in- 
terest to both professionals and consumers. 


owsmanene pucks! ST 


i forty); 


SER VEL HOMEMAKER 5 STITUTE 





PS 








“HOME EC” CENTER 
eee 


field, the Institute is issuing timely bul- 
letins. First is the monthly Newsletter 
—brief, newsy, filled with facts. (Copies 
are free—just ask to be put on the 
mailing list.) 

For professionals and homemakers 
alike, the Servel Homemaker’s Digest is 
issued by the Institute four times yearly. 
It gives a quick condensation of out- 
standing articles of household interest 
from leading home and women’s publi- 
cations—Good Housekeeping, Woman’s 
Home Companion, American Home, 
House Beautiful, Better Homes and 
Gardens, House and Garden, Parents’, 
Woman’s Day, Family Circle. 

The Servel Homemaker’s Institute 
is alive to the needs of homemakers 
today. It will continue to serve profes- 
sionals in the field. 








INCORPORATED 
EVANSVILLE 20, IND, = 
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FOR YOUR CLASS USE... 


Feu! 


A New Visual Means of Teaching the 
Manufacture of Chocolate 


A limited number of Nestle’s Choc- 
olate Exhibit Boxes are now avail- 
able to teachers of Home Economics. 


Each exhibit box shows with actual 
samples how raw cocoa beans are 
made into various chocolate prod- 
ucts. Each step is clearly displayed 
and described so that your pupils can 
see the various steps of chocolate 
processing. 


LAMONT, CORLISS & COMPANY 
60 Hudson St., New York 13, N.Y. 


Nestle’s—The Greatest Taste 
in Chocolate 


SHELDON 
UNIT 
KITCHENS 





Specify Sheldon . . . Buy Sheldon 


SIZESB%xnINxI% 


HOW TO GET A 
NESTLE'S CHOCOLATE EXHIBIT BOX 


The quantity is limited, but we can supply one 
for each Home Economics Department. Write 
for it on your school or business letterhead 
and it will be sent to you without charge. 













In teaching food preparation, the 
very nature of the work requires 
sinks, ranges, and refrigerators, 
and makes fixed equipment neces 
sary. Sheldon Unit Kitchens are 
designed to meet different arrange 
ments required by varying room 
sizes and shapes. While arrange- 
ments may be varied to meet space 
requirements, each provides ample 
and appropriate storage under the 
working counter or in combination 
with suspended cabinets over the 
counter, 





E.H. SHELDON & COMPANY 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
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‘eachers, take a pointer from us! Now's the time 

/ w start planning that summer vacation wardrobe 

Select fabrics as suitable for traveling as BEM- 

BERG* rayon sheers. They're cool, easy to handle, 
light to carry, and certified for serviceability. 

Be practical — choose a certified, washable 
BEMBERG. They have passed every test by the 
United States Testing Company for shrinkage, 
color fastness, and good service. Treat them like 
cottons of the same construction. 

Look smart — in a pattern suited to your figure. 
Here's one made in a trim fitted bodice, soft fully 


pleated skirt, smart cap sleeves, and tricky neckline. 


For further information about labels, 
wear and care, write 


Educational Service Bureau 


AMERICAN . 


| FIETH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. ¥ 


*BEMBERG is the registered 


(In writing to advertisers, please mention the journal 


CORPORATION 


of the 


trade-mark 
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Simplicity Pattern No. 1989 
made of a “Datlo-Sheer 
ef BEMBERG rayou * 


AMERICAN 


BEMBERG CORPORATION. | 


it helps. 9 





These Luncheon Meat Pinwheels fea- 


turing pineapple and broiled meat are one 


bisque! Applesauce corn bread! 


combinations! 


for your classes. 
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Let ’em make Pinwheels! 





of the 38 recipes in the new, FREE Canco 
book, Savory Tested Rec ipes. 
Other attractive and practical recipes 


include: Cranberry coffee cake! Jellied citrus 


Page through this informative book and oad 
you will also find recipes for 11 colorful | AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
unusual soups, and 9 meat , a 
| Please send me {ree copie 
There are full-color inserts of prepared | Fested Recipes.” 
recipes, and a guide that shows how many P 
cups and ounces there are in each of the Seer ere een Peete eenans 
common can sizes. ; Four Sneiienien. aa: - 
Just mail the coupon, telling how many Street Address... 
copies of Savory Tested Recipes you require Cay A laine 
LL a 
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How many FREE recipe books 
do you need for your classes? 





it helps. 
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How to make a muscle 


Our young friend has growing pains. He 
vearns to bulge a bicep. Although he doesn’t 
know it. he’s quite a man for his age—holds 
his own on the pl vground and in the class- 


room {ind at the dinner table. 

In wealth of food resources. this is a for- 
tunate country. But using those resources 
making the most of them—is where America 
shows up best. We have good foods because 
we ve learned more about how to grow and 
process, pack, ship and store them. 

(Another reason this is the best nourished 
nation is because we've 
isolated their vital elements and applied this 
knowledge to feeding babies. growing chil- 
dren. mothers, workers evervwhere. 

National Dairy has had a large share in 
the countrv’s progress in foods, particularly 


in dairy products like milk, cheese. butter 


Some of the foods you'll eat 


National Dairy labels 


and ice cream. 
today will bear the 
shown on this page. 


In writing to advertisers, please mention the journal 


foods vou’ll eat tomor- 
There is 


Many of the neu 
row will bear 
much progress still to be made in feeding 
America’s millions. National Dairy labora- 
tories are dedicated to this important job. 


labe Is. too, 


these 


Dedicated to the wider use and better un- 
de / standing of 
food... 
products and materials ...as a source of 


farms 


dairy products as human 
] 


as « base for the development of neu 


health and enduring progress on the 


and in the towns and cities of America. 





taken foods apart, 





NATIONAL DAIRY 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 
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The answer is yes—with jour help! 
For you, as a teacher, are familiar with 
the modern methods of baby feeding 
that doctors approve. 


So, your girls will learn from you that, today, doctors 
advise planning baby’s menu around milk and high- 
quality prepared baby foods—such as Gerber’s. They 
make meals tastier, more nutritious for baby —easier 
for mother. 


We at Gerber’s would like to help you give future 
home-makers important information on modern 
infant nutrition. If you haven't already written for 








them... 
SEND FOR THESE CLASSROOM HELPS 
Infant Nutrition Teacher's Manual. Yours 
‘i for the asking. Also, free, Infant Nutrition 
— Student's Leaflets. Specify number needed 
eee oo Write to Gerber Products Company, Dept. 
oo ee 254-7, Fremont, Mich 
—_ part 
= atk 
agro STEP 
T yarnmt nutt 
a \ 
f..« 4 
ae 
\ FREMONT, MICH OAKLAND. CAL 
2 —_ 
+ Baby SLoods 


3 CEREALS * 18 STRAINED FOODS * 13 CHOPPED FOODS 
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> al Mills, I 
eat . General Mills, Inc. 
Vinneapolis, Minnesota 
” | ) : 
we Enriched Flours * Restored Cereals «+ Vitamin Products 
adrer t/ COPYRIGHT 1947. GENERAL MILLS, INC 


EVERY DAY’S DIET SHOULD INCLUDE THESE FOODS 





bay 
2 wae SES 


GREEN AND YELLOW ORANGES, TOMATOES POTATOES AND OTHER AAte AND MILK PROD MEAT, POULTRY, FISH BREAD. FLOUR, CEREALS BUTTER AND soRTInNeS 
VEGETABLE® GRAPEFRUIT VEGETABLE AND FRUITS c . ed OR EGGS whole MARGARINE e 
e . a 0° - he . ° pe e t e he estored Three . eo 3 
e Atle ou y . - - . e doy # e eu 3 . more se 9 doy ’ ke ond a3 supphes 
° e 
e week 


in addition, all growing children and al! expectant or nursing mothers should be provided with 400 umts a day of Vitamin D in the form of Vitamun D milk | fresh or evaporated), sh liver of or Vitamin D concentrate 
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Washington News ... 





@ Toconsider long-time policies and organi- 
zation plans of the Association, a 5-member 
committee has been formed by President 
Katharine M. Alderman. Heading up the 
committee is Frances Swain, past president of 
AHEA and former director of household arts 
in the Chicago public schools, now living in 
LaCrosse, Wisconsin. Other members of the 
committee are Jessie McQueen of the American 
Gas Association, New York; Marjorie 
Heseltine of the U. S. Children’s Bureau; and 
Florence Harrison of the 
Missouri. 


University of 


Need for this over-all check and analysis is 
apparent when one considers the increased 
tempo of the Association in the last 10 years. 
Development of a nationwide consumer inter- 
ests program, increased international relations 
work, apprentice training activities, projects 
such as the research conference held in Chicago 
last fall and the workshops developed to carry 
on study of criteria for evaluating home eco- 
nomics courses—all serve to point up the need 
for our taking stock and charting our course 
anew. 

The committee will make its preliminary 
report at the annual meeting in June. 


@ Flammable fabrics is the subject of two 
identical bills—HR1111 (Arnold of Missouri) 
and $363 (Capehart of Indiana)—introduced 
in the 80th Congress. AHEA has been inter- 
ested for many years in legislation to prohibit 
the movement in interstate commerce of arti- 
cles of wearing apparel and fabrics which are 
highly flammable. In May 1945, a letter was 
sent to Congressman Johnson of California 
suggesting some improvements in the legisla- 
tion then being considered. 

Both of these bills cover apparel, piece goods, 
and articles of personal adornment. Home 
economists, and consumers generally, probably 
will want to indicate that the bills should 
include draperies, blankets, and other house- 
hold textiles. 











Section 4 of these bills, which sets forth the 
standard of flammability, would insure better 
protection if the test required were an ade- 
quate, scientific one devised by the U. S. 
Bureau of Standards rather than one set up by 
commercial agencies. 

An expression of your interest in having 
household textiles covered by the bill would be 
timely, as would your recommendation that 
scientific testing for flammability be provided. 


@ A good bill is the Sparkman bill, $778, 
sponsored by Senator Sparkman of Alabama. 
It calls for the continuation of rent control to 
June 1948. 
which federal rent control may be dropped. It 


It provides for conditions under 


requires setting up local advisory committees. 
It takes off controls on hotels and on dwellings 
that rent for more than $225 a month. 
AHEA’s legislative policy encompasses support 
of this bill. 


@® Again, your attention is called to the 
bipartisan federal aid to education bill, S472, 
mentioned in the Washington News of the 
March JourRNAL. Of the 12 educational bills 
introduced in the Senate this one is the most 
important. 

It provides for (1) a straight equalization 
program based on $40 minimum for each child, 
(2) distribution of money to states on the basis 
of the number of children and the ability of the 
state to pay, (3) no federal control over the 
educational system of the state, and (4) pro- 
tection of the educational welfare of minority 
racial groups. 

The controversial item in the bill is Section 
6 B, which would permit the state to allocate 
funds to nonpublic educational institutions. 

Again you are urged to send for the bill, 
study it, and express your opinion to your 
congressmen. Only through knowledge of the 
opinions of citizens throughout the nation can 


legislators speak for the people. 
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An International Approach to Family Health 


MARJORIE M. HESELTINE 


Miss Heseltine, who is director of the nutrition unit of the United 
States Children’s Bureau, serves as chairman of the over-all interna- 
Presented here is a portion of her 


tional committee of the AHEA. 


address at the fiftieth anniversary celebration of home economics at 


Ohio State University last November. 


It appropriately heads this 


issue of the Journal which attempts to give some concept of the pos- 
sible extent and influence of home economics values in other countries. 


IEWED broadly, the entire United 

Nations structure affects family health, which 
can be achieved only in a world at peace both 
Certain organi- 
the 


politically and economically 


associated with Social and 


Council stand out as having im- 


zations 

Ex onomi 
mediate concern with these matters so close 
to home economics. The Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization has no less an objective than 
the 


measures it proposes to reach 


to banish hunger throughout world. 


Some of the 
that objective are comprehensible only to 


top-flight agricultural economists. Others are 


well within the realm of understanding of 
workaday home economists. For example, 
W. R Avkroyd Says that a study of school 


meals in one or more member countries will 
be among the first projects to be undertaken 
by the nutrition section, of which he is chief. 
Closeness of the tie between FAO and home 
economics is indicated by the presence in the 
United States delegation 
ference in Copenhagen of Hazel K. Stiebeling 
and Faith Williams. 
UNESCO was late 
was FAO, but at least three of its pro- 


to the recent con- 


getting under way 


than 


posed functions have direct bearing on 
family health. I am inclined to piace first 
in importance UNESCO’s avowed aim to 


provide at least minimal educational oppor- 
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tunities for all peoples. My rating is probably 
influenced by my surprise that such a down- 
to-earth objective should be selected by a 
group with such a formidable name. Some- 
that a 
and 
that 


to read and 


how it had never occurred to me 


United Nations 
cultural organization 


educational, scientific, 


would remember 
individuals have to be taught 
write. Those of us who have tried to work 
for improved family health among wholly 
uneducated groups will testify that the removal 
of the barrier of illiteracy would add immeas- 
urably to the effectiveness of our efforts. 

A second UNESCO proposal that concerns 
us greatly is to make available to countries 
in need of assistance the services of a team 
of educational specialists. Again to my sur- 
prise, health education and nutrition specialists 
were mentioned as typical of personnel that 
might be loaned for this purpose. A third 
UNESCO activity that promises much is the 
facilitation of the exchange of students and 
teachers. 

The World Health Organization, which bids 
fair to be referred to in English-speaking 
countries as WHO, wrote into its constitution 
recognition of its responsibilities for promoting 
“the 
sanitation, recreation, economic or working 


improvement of nutrition, housing, 


conditions.”” The very order in which these 
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factors of the environment are listed indicates 
that the founders of WHO are mindful of the 
relation of family health and nutrition to 
national well-being. Since it is plain that 
FAO and WHO have interests that touch at 
certain points, it is gratifying that the Copen- 
hagen conference provided for a joint standing 
committee on nutrition and one on rural 
hygiene. 

As these permanent international organiza- 
tions get under way, the agencies created 
expressly for emergency relief in war-torn 
countries are scheduled to go out of existence. 
However, need for continued large-scale relief 
measures is evident, especially in countries 
like China, where prolonged warfare has 
aggravated health and nutrition problems 
already acute as a result of famine and epi- 
demics. Just what provision will be made to 
carry on some of UNRRA’s activities is not 
known at this moment, but the needs of 
displaced persons and of children without 
parents are the subject of active discussion on 
the part of humanitarians the world over. 

UNRRA missions in various countries have 
taken one highly constructive step toward 
ensuring continuity of relief and rehabilitation 
activities. I refer to opportunities provided 
for physicians, nurses, social workers, and 
nutritionists to receive intensive training and 
to observe programs in countries where the 
war did not bring about an almost complete 
interruption of health and welfare services. 

For me, one of the redeeming features of 
summers spent in Washington has been the 
stimulation that comes from association with 
some of the holders of UNRRA travel grants. 

Training nationals to carry on work started 
by the technical staffs of UNRRA missions 
has been going on in many countries. Sue 
Sadow, formerly senior home economist of 
the New York City Department of Welfare 
and now a nutrition representative of the 
UNRRA mission in Italy, sends me bulletins 
from time to time on the in-service-training 
programs for physicians and nurses. She 
even had the temerity to introduce the panel 
discussion in her work in Italy, with the result 
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that timid rural nurses found courage to 
challenge suggestions that showed unfamili- 
arity with life outside the great urban centers 
and, in turn, some brilliant but academic 
minds learned new respect for folk wisdom. 
I am inclined to believe the impartial observer 
from the field of child welfare who wrote me, 
without knowing of my acquaintance with 
this nutritionist: “‘Her work has made a deep 
impression. The effects will last after she 
has gone back home.” 


Home Economists in the Picture 


Americans who have returned from foreign 
assignments tell us of the good work that home 
economists and nutritionists are doing in the 
Members of the FAO 
agricultural mission to Greece last summer 
and returning UNRRA public health workers 
spoke in the highest terms of the school of 


rehabilitation program. 


home economics in Athens to which some 
assistance has been given by American home 
economists. Two graduates of that school, 
one a teacher and the other a dietitian, were 
awarded international scholarships by the 
American Home Economics Association for 
graduate study in this country. Unfortu- 
nately, no funds have been found to pay their 
transportation to the United States; therefore, 
our Association does not have the satisfaction 
of making an officia] substantial contribution 
to family health in Greece. 

In our own hemisphere, intergovernmental 
activities in the health and nutrition fields 
were intensified greatly during the war under 
the food supply and health and sanitation 
programs of the Office of Inter-American 
Affairs, now a unit of the Department of 
State. You are familiar, I am sure, with the 
work that home economists and nutritionists 
from the United States have been doing in 
some of the other American republics. If you 
wish to refresh your memory, you might go 
back to the article about Mrs. Josefa Bursian’s 
work in Venezuela reported in the JOURNAL 
for January 1946. The practical campaign 
for better rural living that this Puerto Rican 
home economist carried on:in the interior of 
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Venezuela had as its sequel the sending of a 
small group of young Venezuelan women to 
this country about a year ago for additional 
experience in home demonstration work that 
would enable them to develop the service 
native They 
home demonstration agents at work in con- 


in their country. observed 
tinental United States and in Puerto Rico. 
rhey also lived in more or less typical rural 
homes during their stay under the sponsorship 
of the Department of Agriculture. 


A Two-Way Co-operation 

My own agency, the Children’s Bureau, 
also receives funds from the Department of 
State which make possible a two-way co- 
operation with other American republics. 
Part of the money is used to assign professional 
workers in the fields of child health and weifare 
to the governments of other republics; part 
is used for fellowships for advanced study and 
observation by Latin-Americans in_ this 
Among the individuals whose work 


is immediately related to family health and 


country. 


nutrition are obstetricians, pediatricians, 


public health nurses, nurse-midwives, and 
nutritionists. 

So much for the international activities of 
governments as they are related to family 
health. The accomplishments are impressive ; 
the potentialities are even more so. Never- 
theless, there will always be needs that can 
be met only by nongovernmental organizations 
understanding Tradi- 


tionally, the private agency has blazed the 


and by individuals. 
trail for official progress in health, welfare, 
and education. One of the trail-blazing 
institutions in international activities related 
In the 


the world today, 


to family health has been the church. 
less-advanced regions of 
the medical missionary is probably the one 
who is bringing the principles of family 
health in understandable form to the popula- 
tion of areas still to be reached by public 
health officials of the government. 

One especially ardent advocate of training 
in homemaking, whose letters I am privileged 
to share, is a Maryknoll priest in the high 


plateau of Peru. My colleague Frances Mac- 
Kinnon found him teaching a group of young 
women and was pressed into service before 
she had been able to catch her breath in the 
raiified air at 13,000 feet above sea level. 
Since her return to Washington, this father 
writes her occasionally of his efforts to obtain 
scholarships for training in home economics for 
one or more of the young women who have 

It is evident 
lines that the 
enterprise will involve expenditure of his own 


shown capacity for Jeadership. 
from reading between the 
personal funds in addition to any scholarship 
aid. His faith in the value of home economics 
training is of the mountain-moving order. 

In several countries, home economics as we 
know it has been introduced through schools 
sponsored by the mission board of one of the 
great church organizations of this country. 
It is a tribute, I think, both to the quality 
and breadth of the instruction and to the 
tolerance of the national leaders in the respec- 
tive countries that some of these schools have 
influential their four 
May Hoerner, former head of the 


walls. 
home 
economics department at Otterbein College 
in Ohio, who is now in a similar position at 
Crandon Institute in Uruguay, has recently 
sent me a publication prepared by her staff at 
This bulletin 
and the demonstrations that her group has 


been beyond 


the request of the government. 


conducted are part of a campaign to introduce 
home-produced corn as a human food in place 
of some wheat, which must be imported. 
Her letters tell of other requests from official 
agencies for help in dealing with nutrition 
and family health problems. 

As foreign travel becomes possible for 
civilians once more, the number of visitors who 
want to study or observe family health 
activities in this country grows by leaps and 
bounds. As a nutritionist, I found it dis- 
concerting at first that so many of the visitors 
who come to the Children’s Bureau say that 
they are especially interested in nutrition work 
in this country; vet so few of them have what 
background for 


we consider an orthodox 


nutrition work. They are social workers, 
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physicians, teachers of almost any subject but 
home economics. They tend to have such a 
broad concept of nutrition in relation to social 
policy that Iam reminded again and again how 
narrow we can become in our own special- 
ization. 

If we have a voice in arranging their pro- 
grams in this country, we try to see to it that 
they do not stay in either the nation’s capital 
or its largest city. We want them to know 
what is going on in the United States and 
especially to see work, in progress where 
problems are acute and resources limited. We 
avoid ultramodern physical plants because it 
is all too easy for someone with a language 
difficulty to be distracted by chromium trim 
and public address systems. It is much more 
difficult to appreciate the patience with which 
a pediatrician finds out what is worrying a 
mother instead of giving her stock advice on 
feeding her baby. But the essentials can be 
communicated if we do not obscure them with 
trappings. I remember being taken to a day 
nursery in another country in company with a 
young nursery school teacher who had just 
returned from the United States. While here 
she had spent part of her time in rural 
Michigan. The building we visited was new 
and a show place; the operation left much to 
be desired. This young woman tactfully and 
skillfully persuaded the director that Michigan 
was doing more for its mothers in teaching 
all to make clothes for the baby from con- 
tributed materials than his agercy was doing 
in supplying a small number with costly 
ready-made layettes and letting the other 
mothers shift for themselves. 


Internationalism Is a Triangle 


Up to this point, I have discussed only two 
aspects of the international approach, that is, 
what nations do through international organi- 
zations and what we in the United States have 
contributed to other countries. To my way 
of thinking, internationalism in family health 
is a triangle—an equilateral triangle at that. 
The third side is made up of what we fake from 
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other countries that have progressed further 
along certain lines than we have. Let me 
enumerate some developments in_ other 
countries that have a bearing on health. 

Great Britain, Sweden, and Chile, to name 
only a few, pioneered with various forms of 
social insurance that have far-reaching implica- 
tions for family well-being. New Zealand’s 
national health and medical care program is 
so comprehensive that it actually provides 
for the services of a housekeeper in the home 
while the mother is in the hospital or too ill 
to perform her usual household duties. 
Incidentally, these visiting housekeepers have 
civil service status. 

American workers in family economics and 
child welfare show great interest in Canada’s 
system of children’s allowances, in effect for 
more than a year. Great Britain demon- 
strated during the war and thereafter that the 
national food supply can be distributed “to 
each according to his need.”’ As a result 
British national health was maintained and 
even improved in some respects in spite of the 
rigors of war. Children in particular showed 
unmistakably that ‘food makes a difference”’ 
by attaining greater averages of height and 
weight than their older brothers and sisters had 
attained at the same age. Norway proved by 
its Oslo breakfast that a school meal does not 
have to be hot to be nourishing. Mexico is 
seeing what can be done to improve nutrition 
among the families of ill-paid urban workers by 
providing family dining rooms at which meals 
are served without profit. 

These are more-or-less random illustrations 
of activities and accomplishments of other 
countries that merit careful study by home 
economists who appreciate that the American 
way of life is a way in the sense of the Latin 
via. _Like all streets this way needs to be kept 
up and, as the traffic increases, to be broadened 
and resurfaced. The experience of other 
countries will help us to choose the materials, 
the tools, and the methods of using them that 
are most likely to make the American way 
something of which we can be justly proud. 
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The Arab World and Women’s Education 


R. E. BUCHANAN 


Dr. Buchanan, a member of the recent LU’. S. agricultural mission visiting 
Arab countries of the Near East, is dean of the Graduate College and 
director of the Agricultural Experiment Station at Iowa State College. 


HE Arab world includes all of the 
North Coast of Africa, Egypt, Arabia, Pales- 
tine, Trans-Jordan, Lebanon, Syria, Iraq, and 
Yemen. Altogether there are about 40 mil- 
lion people who speak Arabic and may be 
classed as Arabs. 
Christians; the remainder, Moslems. The 
Arab world today is, as it has been from the 


Several million are 


dawn of civilization, a man’s world. Whether 
or not this means that women have an inferior 
position might be debated; at any rate their 
status is very different from that of women in 
America. 

Education in general, if any, is for the boy, 
rarely for the girl. Almost invariably a boys’ 
school is established in a village before there is 
agirls’school. Butthetideisturning. There 
is a growing appreciation of the necessity for 
education, for literacy, among the women. 
There are doubtless many reasons for the 
changing attitude, but here is one which is 


increasingly significant. 


Better Educated Mothers Needed 


General standards of living cannot be 
improved without better. educated mothers; 
one of the really desperate needs of many parts 
of the Arab world is the education of the women 
and girls. This is the conclusion of the agri- 
cultural mission from the United States which 
visited the Arab countries of the Near East. 
I was a member of this mission. We secured 
ample evidence that this point of view is 
becoming a real conviction on the part of the 
Arab government official, of the city dweller, 
the farmer in his village, the Bedouin on his 
sheep ranges in the desert. 

The primary reason for this conclusion is the 
fact that infant mortality is an awful scourge 
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in many areas. We had long talks with 
physicians in towns on the Euphrates, one of 
them in the ancient summer home of Haroun- 
al-Raschid of Arabian Nights fame. We sat 
in the little park by the hotel as we talked over 
local health problems. This physician told 
us that seven out of ten children born in that 
area never live to be two years old. Confir- 
mation of this was given repeatedly by other 
physicians and health officers. 

Do you get that figure? Seventy per cent 
infant mortality. Do the people like it? 
They may accept it as the will of Allah, but 
they emphatically do not like it. They know 
that the cemetery just outside the village is 
made up largely of children’s graves. And 
remember, the Arab loves his children just as 
we do; if anything, his family unit is knit even 
more firmly than ours. This terrible scourge 
is present in countries like Syria and Iraq, 
which have no great population pressure on the 
land and could support comfortably a much 


larger population. 


More Than Literacy Needed 


What is the answer? The women must be 
literate; they must be taught child care, sani- 
tation, and elements of nutrition if disease and 
dietetic problems are to be solved. 

The governments, now freed of mandates, 
are anxious to go ahead. There is growing 
recognition by officials and leaders in all groups 
that women must have adequate training. 
This means elementary schools for girls. They 
are being established; we found one in the 
Euphratian town of Meyeden in the far east 
of Syria. But literacy—the ability to read 
and write—although fundamental and essential 
is not enough. There must be the special 
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training which will make good and efficient 
mothers. Some of this training should be 
included in the school curriculum, just as is 
agriculture for the boys. Even more im- 
mediately important is the development of an 
extension service (village improvement servict 
staffed with trained women who will be 
welcome in the homes and who can teacl 
sanitation, nutrition, and home management. 
But where are the schools to train these 


} 


women? There are very few which can serve, 
and the number of native women _ with 
education sufficiently advanced to profit by 
foreign training is not large. 

It seems inevitable that these countries 
must look to Egypt for some help. Education 
is better organized and more advanced in thi 
country than in most Arab lands. Women art 
admitted to certain studies in the Agri- 
cultural College of Fouad I University i 
Cairo, but no work is offered which corre- 
sponds closely to home economics in America. 
However, in a conference held with the agri 
cultural faculty of Farouk I University at 
Dhamanhour we learned that the inclusion of a 
curriculum in home economics in the college 
was about to be announced. Such an offering 
would be the first in this field on the university 
level in the Arab world. 

Instruction in certain home crafts is being 
given in some of the Egyptian village schools. 
A real “feminist movement” with competent 
leadership is afoot in Cairo. Some excellent 
girls’ high schools may be found there. Theo- 
retically at least, some of the university 
curricula are coeducational. 

At a mission school for girls in Sidon, 
Lebanon, we found some work in home 
economics and some real consciousness of 
responsibility in training girls for village work. 
Limited work of this type may be found also 
in Beirut and in Bagdad. 

But throughout the Near East there is still 
an urgent need for the development of girls’ 
high schools and colleges where women may be 
trained to teach homemaking in grade schools 
and for the very important home demonstra- 
tion and village improvement work. 
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Basic techniques for doing this needed job 
are worked out better at present in America 
than elsewhere. It would seem, therefore, 
that the home economists of America have an 


obvious duty. They should in some way 


fac litate the going of a group of well trained 
American women to these Arab lands to help 
in establishing the needed training schools; to 
issist in setting up the framework of an 
idequat home demonstration extension 
rogral un ! ( ) i uitable ele 
entary school curr m, and t least, to 
set up some home economics research whicl 
give a better concept of the living 
S 5 die t f various 
Se, fF th ( er S Ar i} ] Di 
that a dietary item of the desert 
Bedouin which is of considerab mificance 
( n seasons of the vear is the truffle? 
Mona Doss, AHEA internationa holarshiy 
it T Unive 9, taught 
f years the American Col for Girls 
Cairo after her re | pt 
From Syria, Mrs. Sophie Wakim Karayusuf, 
AHEA international scholarship st t at O} 
University in 1938-40 a n the ife of a 
professor at Aleppo College, wrote last summer 
that in spite of the fact that I have enough to 
keep me busy within the four walls of my house 


I feel I owe it to my country as well as to the 
AHEA to share my knowledge with others Hence, 


this vear I planned me 


a supervised food 


preparation for the students in the dormitories of 
Aleppo College. .. . 

“T taught home economics at the American 
high school for girls in Aleppo until a short time 
before my baby was born. I am now planning 
a new home economics department at this school 
Of course my baby will be used for demonstrations 
in infant care and my home will be part of the 
home economics laboratory . lam very anxious 


to show the people around me the advantage of 


home economics training in achieving better homes 
and happier home life. I am helping to writ 
home economics textbook in Arabic to be used 
the seventh and eighth grades in the America 


mission schools in Svria and Lebanon.”’ 





























Home Economics in the Near East 
VIRGINIA HARMS 


Miss Harms, recently returned to her home in Grafion, Wisconsin, after 
a year of teaching in the American Junior College in Betrut, Lebanon. 
She is a graduate of the University of Wisconsin and prior to going 


overseas was food editor of the Milwaukee Journal for three vears. 


N the United States girls study home pected it is not unusual for members of the 


economics, but in Lebanon they study class to get up at five o’clock in order to have 


euthenics. A course in color and design with — sufficient time to execute carefully every 
the familiar Goldstein sisters’ textbook, a detail 1 preparatio! l service. 
urse 1n nut! tion. ol one in any related phase l’o know how to s« ir to KNOW a good dress- 
of home economics is called euthenics. maker is imperative for women in the Near 
\merican schools and institutions in the Kast because ready-made clothes are expensive 
Near East re oon e the need for training in and of poor quality. At Sidon the girls make 
homemaking and are sponsoring and promoting their own well-fitting patterns. They make 
ourses and projects to help present and pro dresses, skirts, underwear, and baby garments, 
spective homemakers which they either model or exhibit at the close 
Sidon Girls’ Boarding School, under super- of the term. 
ision of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Girls particularly adept and interested in 
Missions, specializes in domestic science on the homemaking skills join the home economics 


elementary and secondary level. It has no club, which is modeled after those in America. 
peer in Syria and Lebanon and probably none As a special project they have completely 
in the Middle East. In its compound are six furnished a nursery for the imaginary but very 
well-built, stone-block houses (each accom-_ real ‘‘Liela.”’ 
modating 12 girls) and an administration An adult education center under the direc- 
building. Girls living there keep house, plan tion of Helen McCune of Cornell University 
and prepare menus, and keep accounts. They and formerly nutritionist for the New York 
learn to budget a moderate monthly allowance; State Emergency Food Commission, James- 
if they are extravagant early in the month _ town, is sponsored by the Near East Founda- 
they are obliged to eat skimpy rations later. tion. A typical, better-than-average village, 
\ll girls take an elementary chemistry course Bar Elias, in the Biqa’ (valley) has been se- 
in which they learn to remove stains and make lected, a house rented, and remodeling and 
soap. In the functional food laboratory, the screening done on a scale that can easily be 
puffer, a portable burner which uses kerosene, duplicated. 
is used for cooking; and a portable oven is I was invited to the model home in Bar 
placed on top of charcoal burners for baking. Elias one afternoon for a social gathering of 
All laboratory supplies as well as those in the homemakers. The women came dressed in 
cottages are stored in covered pottery crocks. bright-colored silk dresses. Their hair was 
Next to the laboratory is a guest dining room freshly “‘permed,’’ and here and there a pleas- 
which the various classes have helped to ant smile revealed a gold incisor, a mark of 
furnish attractively with linen, china, glass- means. They did not bring any needlework or 
ware, and silver. Here the girls expend every other handwork but sat rather awkwardly in 
effort to display their knowledge of genteel  straight-backed chairs and talked and smiled. 
homemaking. On days when guests are ex- At home they squat on a cushion on the floor. 
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Miss McCune is teaching them to make 
simple, durable clothes that look well after 
repeated washings. You see, even colors 
guaranteed not to fade, slowly lose their bril- 
liance and become dull and gray looking in the 
hot, intense sunlight of the Near East. Never- 
theless, the gay fabrics have a gripping appeal 
for the women, and they reluctantly adopt the 
new idea of practical, functional clothes. 

To encourage the women to use indigenous 
fabrics for which Syria is famous, colorful 
Damascus rugs have been placed on the floors 
of the model cottage and homespun blankets 
made of natural brown and white wool are used 
on the beds and divan. 

From a villager’s point of view the kitchen 
in the model home is the most startlingly 
different. In the Near East rectangular 
benzine (gasoline) cans are put to many uses, 
from water jugs to flower pots. Two cans 
were converted into reservoirs by welding on 
spigots, thereby making it easy to draw water 
for washing hands or fruits and vegetables. 
Other cans were cut, flattened, and tacked 
down on the table, making a shiny, sanitary 
work surface. The food storage cabinet was 
screened and curtained. 

A water closet was built next to the outside 
wall of the house. <A high incidence of amoebic 
dysentery in many of the rural areas is per- 
petuated by a total lack of toilet facilities. 

The Foundation has also started a clinic in 
Bar Elias. A woman doctor from Beirut 
comes out several times a week. She treats 
trachoma cases, numerous intestinal and skin 
irritations, and gives regular inoculations for 
typhoid and typhus and vaccinates for small- 
pox. The villagers think they do not get their 
money’s worth, although treatment is free, 
unless pain is associated with it. 

Villagers from neighboring towns approve of 
the work being done at Bar Elias. Five 
mouchtars (village presidents) and a sheikh 
(religious leader) interrupted our breakfast one 
morning to ask whether the Foundation would 
help them eradicate malaria in their vicinities. 

At the American University Hospital in 
Beirut, Helen Wadsworth Layton is a cru- 
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sading dietitian. Until she arrived in the fall 
of 1945 all the dietaries were planned and 
approved by a local graduate nurse, Sarah Der 
Bedrossian. Mrs. Layton knew neither 
French nor Arabic, the two prevailing tongues, 
and the metric system of measurement was a 
confusing detail. Lack of standardization in 
food quality and prices made quantity buying 
impractical, and much time was_ spent 
shopping. 

Well-established food habits are hard to 
change the world over. A check of the average 
local diets against modern dietary standards 
found them generally good. Iron is the major 
deficiency, and most of the hospital cases, 
especially children, have nutritional anemia. 
About five per cent of the adult patients suffer 
from ulcers. 

In planning corrective diets Mrs. Layton 
found that cereals, American style, were often 
rejected; that vegetables and meat mixtures 
are always welcome; that ‘‘shamanders” 
(beets) are enjoyed every day they are in 
season—a season exceptionally long. Vendors 
sell hot cooked beets on the street, and every 
small shop has apothecary jars filled with 
beets in brine or a pickling solution. During 
the citrus season unpeeled oranges are served 
twice a day, and the patients never tire of 
them. Lebon and lebone replace milk. Lebon 
is similar to the American clabbered milk, and 
lebone is lebon separated from the whey, milk 
added, and whipped until fluffy. 

At the American Junior College in Beirut, 
the only institution for higher learning for 
women exclusively in the Near East, courses in 
elementary art, nutrition, home management, 
family relations, and nursery education in 
conjunction with child psychology are offered. 

Infinite opportunities are open to home 
economists in the Near East, but before con- 
structive work can really get under way a little 
more prestige must be attached to home- 
making. This can be done by home econo- 
mists who are true representatives of their 
profession and who inculcate the spirit and 
ideals of the profession in the minds of growing 
girls and young women. 
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A Home Demonstration Service for Brazil 


CLARA SAMBAQUY 


Miss Sambaquy, who received her MD from the medical school of the 
University of Brazil in 1941, is continuing her work as nutrition special 
ist with the Brazilian government after having helped in developing the 
Commissao Brasileiro-Americana de Producao de Generos Alimenticios. 
She has practiced pediatrics in Policlinica de Botafogo, Rio de Janeiro. 


ALNUTRITION is a national 
problem in Brazil closely tied to the problems 
of food production, literacy, dissemination 
of important nutritional information, and the 
availability of proper foods at prices the 
average Brazilian can afford to pay. It is 
an acute problem; international health authori- 
ties are agreed that malnutrition is one of the 
most important single contributing causes of 
Brazil’s high infant mortality rate and the 
low life expectancy of the average Brazilian. 

Thus any approach to the problem must 
include plans to correct or better all conditions 
directly or remotely connected with malnutri- 
the 


many 


tion. In addition, there is emergency 


aspect need to save as lives as is 


in a day and age when 
make death 


humanly possible 


science and knowledge should 


through malnutrition unnecessary. 


Brazil and America Collaborate 


The International 
for Econom Social Development, a 
nonprofit corporation organized in 1946 by 
Nelson A. Rockefeller, is the 
attack on this problem which a United States 
government During the 
war, the food supply division of the U. S. 
Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs formed an operating unit in Brazil 
which was known as the Commissao Brasileira 


American Association 


and 
broadening 


agency initiated. 


Americana de Producao de Generos Alimenti- 


cios (Brazilian American Food Production 


Commission. 
This group, 
agency of the Brazilian Ministry of Labor 


close co-operation with an 


(Servico de Alimentacao e Previdencia Social), 
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established a school at Fortaleza, in the state 
of Ceara, for the purpose of training a group of 
men and women who would work in the field 
as do American home demonstration agents. 
The course of instruction included: the basic 
principles of nutrition, food preparation, child 
feeding, related 
subjects, the methods of this 
knowledge to the people on the level of the 


care and sanitation and 


imparting 


actual problem and local resources available 
for solving the problem, and actual procedures 
on an individual family basis for substitutions 
to fill the gap of inadequate food supplies. 
The of the school has 
been outstanding since it opened two years 
The demand for the school’s graduates 


success Fortaleza 
ago. 
is phenomenal, far exceeding the school’s 
ability to them. Requests for 
Fortaleza graduates come from labor unions, 
schools, health and from 
industrialists, who have discovered that better 


produce 


local services, 


fed employees are better producers. 


O Setor de Visitacao Alimentar 


The American 
has for its principal objectives increased food 


International Association 
production, adequate nutrition, dissemination 
of health information, and raising of educa- 
tional standards, as well as general economic 
improvement. Its first Brazilian project was 
the creation of a national home demonstration 
and nutrition service. An agreement between 
the AIA and the Brazilian government was 
signed, and the service to be known in Brazil 
as O Setor de Visitacao Alimentar (SVA 


into existence. 


came 


The purposes of the new service are: 
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1. To direct the activities of the Fortaleza 
training school for home demonstration and 
nutrition agents 

2. To organize and direct a similar training 
school in the interior of the state of Sao Paulo, 
and as many others as the service can finance 

3. To direct home demonstration activities 
in the vicinity of the school, in Rio de Janeiro, 
and in as many other centers in Brazil as 
possible 

4. To aid other government and private 
agencies, particularly industries, labor unions, 
schools, to organize similar work in an effort 
to speed the solution of Brazil's nutrition 
problem 

5. To publicize practical nutrition through 
all possible media—posters, newspapers, radio, 
demonstrations, word-of-mouth 

6. To co-ordinate food production and 
home demonstration activities wherever and 
whenever possible 


4-H Clubs of United States Studied 

We are studying closely every aspect of the 
4-H clubs in the United States because in 
Brazil we know that we can accelerate a 
solution to our food problem with ‘a youth 
organization that will instill in Brazil’s young 
people the urgent need for more food and 
better nutrition. It is hoped that as the 
program of the AIA and the Brazilian govern- 
ment develops and is co-ordinated with food 
production, a youth group, similar in all 
essential respects to the 4-H clubs of the 
United States, will result. 

An approach to the food problem through 
the youth of Brazil should have another effect: 
It should raise the status of agriculture in 
Brazil from lowly labor to the modern science 
and profession that it has achieved in the 
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United States and Canada. We in Brazil 
are aware that habits ingrained through the 
centuries cannot be easily changed during 
adulthood. But through the youth, whom 
we can teach a love of the soil and its scientific 
wonders, we know we will be laying a founda- 
tion which will inure to Brazil’s benefit ten 
years hence and forever after. 

It has been more true in Brazil than in 
many other countries that malnutrition is 
due principally to an actual lack of proper 
foods and an ignorance of how to use properly 
the foods which are available. The Brazilian 
government and its nutritional authorities 
are aware of the country’s food conditions, 
aggravated recently because of the world food 
shortage and Brazil’s generosity in sharing 
her already meager food supply with Europe’s 
starving and underfed millions through the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration. 

Brazil is anxious to do her share in giving 
her own people more food, and, if possible, 
growing and processing more food for other 
peoples in the world even less fortunate than 
herself. 

The general health and happiness of people 
is closely associated with their eating habits. 
For the time being and until the level of food 
production is raised high enough, SVA will 
concentrate on making what food is available 
in Brazil go as far as possible with a minimum 
of waste and with maximum nutritional 
benefits. 

SVA has been established on the same basic 
pattern as the home demonstration service 
in the United States because this service has 
proved to the world that it can and does 
improve the eating and living habits of the 
people it serves. 


Help Name the Borden Award Winner 


The Borden Award committee announces that suggestions concerning dis- 
tinguished research papers worthy of consideration for the $1,000 award made 
annually by the Borden Company should be submitted before April 15 to 
Margaret A. Ohlson, chairman, Michigan State College, East Lansing. 
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Home Economics in the Chilean Liceo 


HAZEL M. HATCHER 


Dr. Hatcher, who recently returned from a year in Chile, is now engaged 
in research and graduate teaching at The Pennsylvania State College, 


where she is professor of home economics education. 


The curriculum 


work she developed with the Ministry of Education in Chile is now 
being tried out in one-third of that country’s public schools for girls. 


REPARATION for homemaking re- 


ceived more emphasis than any 


other subject during Chilean colonial history, 
1541 to 1810. 
learning how to manage such things as money 


Girls worked hardest on 
affairs, housekeeping, fine hand sewing, bread- 
making, and numerous servants. This edu- 
cation, given in the home, was largely informal 
but so were lessons in reading, writing, 
counting, dancing, and music. 

Public education for girls was possible in 
the Republic by 1877. One of the earliest 
of such schools located in Santiago, Liceo 
No. 1, stated that its chief goal was to develop 
efficient homemakers. It was not until 1902, 
however, that the school budget provided 
for optional formal classes. Teachers were 
untrained for the broad program visualized 
by early promoters, a lack which resulted in 


lowering the prestige of teacher and subject. 


First Patterned after Sweden 


To improve the teacher education situation, 
Joaquin Cabezas, an outstanding educator 
at the University of Chile, went to Sweden 
in 1906, brought to Chile the course of study 
for home economics teachers at the University 
of Upsala, and employed a Swedish woman 
first home economics teacher. The 
new classes drew many visitors from all over 
South America to have a look at this program, 
the only one of its kind in any of the 11 
republics. However, the course fell into a 
disrepute which has continued more or less 
up to the present. Curiously enough, sewing 
was not emphasized in the University training 
1928. Up to that time trade 


as the 


until about 
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school teachers were also teachers of clothing 
in public schools. 

Perhaps because of this background in 
teacher education, home as we 
know it in the United States has been regarded 
in the Chilean liceo as two different subjects— 
Economia Doméstica and Labores—and has 
been taught by teachers with vastly different 
backgrounds of training. Economia Domés- 
tica has been offered for half a day each 
week in the 9th and 10th grades whereas 
Labores has been taught two hours a week 
in the 7th, 8th, 9th, and 10th grades. Food 
preparation and all kinds of handwork with 
some emphasis on machine sewing have made 
up the program of home economics in the 
public liceos in Chile throughout its history. 
Science teachers have taught baby care. 

At present, the Comision de Renovacién 
Gradual de la Educacién Secundaria, a part 
of the Ministerio de Educacién de Chile, 
is collaborating with the Inter-American Edu- 
cational Foundation of the State Department, 
Washington, D. C., on an experimental pro- 
gram of secondary education in certain Chilean 
liceos. The new plan now in limited operation 
is a total transformation of the traditional 
liceo program. 

As would be expected, home economics 


economics 


in the experimental program has had its 
sights raised. The new name is ‘“Educacién 
Hogar.” The 
planned for two teachers with the expectation 


para el broad program is 
that both will receive the same training, 
then teach either certain areas of the work 
or all of it. In the transition period, the 


teacher of Econémia Doméstica has major 
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responsibility for the following areas: provision 
of food for the family; selection, furnishing, 
use, and care of the kitchen; care and guidance 
of children; maintenance of health; home care 
of the sick and first aid; and applied science. 
The teacher of Labores will concentrate her 
major efforts on selection, care, and con- 
struction of clothing; selection, furnishing, 
care, and use of the home (kitchen excluded); 
and applied art. Both teachers include 
management of human resources and mainte- 
nance of satisfactory relationships; consumer 
buying; and guidance in vocations related 
to homemaking. 

Part of the new course for each of the six 
years is required; part is elective. Girls 
who take the maximum of home economics 
training may choose additional interesting 
activities which should lead to a more thorough 
understanding of the goals toward which 
all are working. As teachers become more 
skillful in guiding students to work inde- 
pendently, choice of additional objectives 
may be encouraged. 

In contrasting the Chilean program with 
a typical one in the United States differences 
in objectives are fewer than might be expected. 
For instance, the objective “To learn to pack 
a picnic lunch” would be of little interest 
or use to Chileans, who cannot quite accept 
the idea of picnics as North Americans know 
them. On the other hand a unit entitled 
“Having our servants happy at work” is 
much more meaningful to girls in the Chilean 
liceo than a similar unit would be in the average 
class in the United States. 

Chief differences in the two programs 
are in the activities chosen in relation to 
the objectives. For example, with the price 
of glass jars ranging from 40 to 85 cents 
each and with little refrigeration as we know 
it in North America, teaching how to dry 
fruits and vegetables has more utility value 
for Chileans than other methods of food 
preservation. In food preparation the Chilean 
girl is taught to prepare typical national dishes, 
such as humitas, pastel de choclo, porotos 
granados, or papas con chuchoca. More 
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emphasis on the construction of garments 
and less on selection of ready-to-wear articles 
is desirable since shops are filled with lovely 
Chilean-made fabrics of all kinds and few 
satisfactory ready-mades are in evidence. 

The reaction of teachers, parents, and 
students to the new program is important 
Although extensive records are not yet avail 
able, in general, teachers are pleased for two 
reasons. They enjoy the more lasting interest 
and enthusiasm of their students; they feel 
that the new program has given to “Educacién 
para el Hogar” the importance it deserves 
in the training of women for home and socia! 
life. Parents say that children seem to 
enjoy school more in the new program; that 
they see a reason for the various activities: 
that their relationship with the teacher is 
a happier one; and that, consequently, they 
seem to be developing greater initiative 
and a finer sense of responsibility. Parents 
enjoy their own new relationship. They 
like to be consulted now and then rather than 
invited to school only to hear complaints 
about their children. Pupils are the most 
enthusiastic of all. They like the new classes 
and the friendly attitude of the teachers 
They like “learning to be useful women.” 
Their only complaint is that there are to 
many pupils to a class and there is not enough 
time “‘to learn everything that is very necessary 
for a woman.” 

Lest anyone become overoptimistic about 
the progress in homemaking education in 
Chile here are some simple statistics. In 
this country of approximately five million 
persons about 40 per cent have no forma! 
schooling. Only about 1000 or 1500 girls 
a year, or about one out of every hundred 
girls who enter primary school, are privileged 
to graduate from one of the 34 liceos. The 
picture seems somewhat better when it is 
recognized that approximately 18,000 other 
girls have some contact each year with the 
program in the liceo and that about half 
as many girls as go to public liceos attend 
the 84 private schools for girls and in some 
instances are affected by the new program. 
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The Challenge in China 


AVA B. MILAM 


Miss Milam, dean of home economics at Oregon State College since 1917, 
studied homes and home life in China, Japan, Korea, and the Philippines 
for a year prior to introducing home economics at Yenching University 


in 1923. 


To date twenty Chinese students have been trained in home 


economics at Oregon State College for leadership in their own country. 


UT the family in order and rule the 
state in peace.” This old Chinese 
proverb signifies that the family and home 
have for the 
greatest importance to the welfare of China. 


centuries been considered of 
Girls from good families are eager to achieve a 
good background for home economics, rec- 
ognizing that it includes basic work in physical, 
biological, and social sciences. 

Although home economics was introduced 
less than a quarter of a century ago at Yen- 
ching University, China now has a number of 
well-educated young women who give prestige 
to various aspects of the work. Some of them 
are studying in the United States; others are 
working professionally in China; still others 
are homemakers, a reserve which could be 
called upon for at least part-time service, 
since Chinese custom no longer frowns on 
professional work for educated married women. 

Other offering 
courses are Ginling College at Nanking, West 
Chengtu, Hwa Nan 


and Lingnan University 


colleges home economics 


Union University at 
College at Foochow, 
it Canton. 

Martha Kramer of Kansas State College, 
who was at Yenching University from 1937 
until Pearl Harbor, 
students from Yenching, Ho-I Pai and Jui- 


and her two graduate 


Fang K’uang, inform us about their home 


economics program: 


Before the war, Yenching graduates prepared 
for teaching in both government 
schools. Child welfare 
important fields for these students because almost 
all Chinese women must work and their children 
must be cared for outside the home. 


mission and 


one of the most 


was 
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rhe work of a hospital dietitian has long been 
alluring to Yenching Before Pearl 
Harbor, a majority of the home economics grad- 


students. 


uates accepted appointments each year as student 
dietitians in the great Peiping Union Medical 
College. remained on the staff; others 
went to hospitals to organize modern departments. 

No large percentage of graduates in home 
economics has gone into work in adult education. 
However, that exists. One 
graduate took a position at Cheeloo University 
to assist Mary K. Russell of Kansas State College 
with adult work in the villages. 

Yenching University hoped for a demonstration 
with 


Some 


interest in area 


center for student work in adult education 
rural women and just before Pearl Harbor pur- 
chased a pleasant Chinese dwelling with a number 
of spacious courtyards which open into a village 
street convenient to the University. The location 
is strategic for work with families from surrounding 


villages and farms. 


During the war Yenching University moved 
to West China, where home economics students 
taught and carried on social welfare work. 
They have now returned to Peiping. 

A letter from Caroline Chen, acting head 
of home economics at Yenching University 
and one of the eight girls in the first home 


economics class there in 1923-24, says: 


Just now we have no equipment in our home 
management house and none in our laboratories. 
We can’t even afford to buy one sewing machine 
clothing class. United Services to China 
to start 


for my 


has given money our village nursery 


school and to supply a few teachers and some 


equipment for our university school. 


Li Keng (MS Oregon State College) has charge of 


nursery 


the nursery school; she has one assistant. 
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According to Mei-Ling Wu, graduate of 


Ginling College and former teacher of bio- 
logical science there (now at Oregon State 
College), the home economics department of 
Ginling College has two nursery schools, one 
for faculty children, the other for children of 
neighborhood workers. In West China, where 
they migrated, their home management house 
consisted of four rooms in the students’ 
dormitory. Homemade equipment was used 
in their food and nutrition laboratories, 
which were basement rooms. Now that the 
College has moved back to Nanking, its 
original site, conditions are no better; nothing 
is left except the walls of the school buildings. 

Ruth Sun (MS Oregon State College), head 
of the nursery school and child development 
training in Ginling College, says 40 home 
economics majors are enrolled this year, not 
including freshman girls. Equipment, staff, 
and recent-edition books are greatly needed. 

President Lucy Wang of Hwa Nan College, 
now in the United States, explains: 


Home economics work was started at Hwa Nan 
College in 1931 by Mae Ding (MS Oregon State 
College). Since Miss Ding’s marriage Jean 
Chen (MS Kansas State College) has carried on 
alone. 

Hwa Nan College moved to Nanping in June 
1938 to escape the invading Japanese army. 
There, in crowded and temporary quarters, the 
College was re-established and served for eight 
years. Now it is back on the Foochow campus, 
which was completely wrecked by the invaders. 
The program of rehabilitation has started, but 
more funds are needed to equip the home manage- 
ment house and laboratories and to provide an 
adequate library. An unusually large group of 
students have signed to major in the field. Per- 
haps some day home economics will be required 
in all secondary schools in China, but to achieve 
this more trained leaders are needed. Do you 
know of anyone who is ready to come and help us? 


That the department of agriculture and 
forestry in China anticipates the development 
of a program aimed at improving rural homes 
isapparent. Three Chinese graduate students 
have been given some financial aid by the 
government for training toward that end. 
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They are Suen-I Wu Chang, Teh Yin Ma, and 
Winnie Chu. Dr. Chang completed work 
for her MS and PhD at Oregon State College 
and, with her husband and two children, is due 
to return to China this spring to enter govern- 
ment work in agriculture and home economics 
extension. Teh Yin Ma (MS Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute) is now doimg extension 
work in China. Winnie Chu is now studyi: 
at Michigan State College. 

This brief glimpse into the home economics 
field in China will reveal something of the 
big task that is ahead in training leaders and 
expanding programs and facilities to meet 
the needs of China. Christian colleges in 
China that have served as leaders in this field 
need funds to re-equip their laboratories, 
home management houses, and nursery schools 
and to recondition their buildings. Some 
whose plants have been destroyed must 
construct new buildings. Libraries whic! 
have been wiped out must be restocked. 
Scholarships are needed to bring some of the 
ablest leaders to the United States for study. 

Many Chinese college women eligible for 
scholarships have lost their homes; some have 
been teaching, and the salaries of thes« 
teachers have been pitifully insufficient even 
to provide adequately for nutritional needs. 

China needs also a few carefully chosen 
American women (specialists and administra- 
tors) who are willing to go there on sabbatical 
leaves or for a longer time to help in the 
advancement of home economics education. 
Home economics must become indigenous if 
it is to survive in China. Americans who go 
there must go in the spirit of students of the 
culture of China’s homes if they are to make 
their contributions lasting. China needs 
neither immature American college graduates 
who are seeking adventure nor the more 
mature women who can see only home eco- 
nomics as adapted to American homes. 

We American home economists, as indi- 
viduals and as an association, have a big 
opportunity to make an investment in China 
which can bring great returns in human 
betterment. Each of us has a chance to help. 
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Training for Homemaking in England 
GERTRUDE F. SUMMERS 


Miss Summers is senior adviser to the Minisiry of /-du: ation, London, 
England, on home economics instruction ai all le education and 
She ha» also 


instruction to the Glamorgan Education 


on the training of teachers of home economics. served as 


Hiome economics 
the Educ 


staffs of the training colleges of domestic science 
4 d 5 


supervisor of 


Authority and to ution Authority of Swindon, Wilishire. She is 


1 former member of the 


Athol Crescent, Edinburgh, and the Battersea Polytechnic, London 





HE main purpose of homemaking in 
the educational system in England is to foster 
high ideals and to help each individual towards 
an understanding of physical well being and 


oth for himself 
Thus 


the achievement of well-being 


and those with whom he associates. 


classes and/or advice in matters concerning 
the home and family are provided at each level 
of education. 

Phe school has the opportunity of influencing 
children at an early age, when they are most 
easily directed, hence, training for home life 
should be an integral part of every stage of 
school life. This permits a close connection of 
intellectual and prac tical interests of life from 
the start. Again, 
accepted as a time to lay foundations for a 


if school and college life is 


satisfactory life, then homemaking has a part 
to play at each stage, for it is concerned with 
daily habits, behavior, and experiences. It 
offers opportunity to learn by doing and by 
It links up the interests of home 
and school and offers something of day-to-day 


experiment. 


interest to read about, to write about, and to 
create. 
Ideals of Home Life Acquired Gradually 
Homemaking is not a subject which can 
be learned at a specific age in a limited 
Highly technical skills can be acquired 
by some people in this way, but good habits 
and ideals of home life and behavior can be 


time. 


acquired only gradually over a long period of 
time. 
In the nursery school the children learn to do 


simple things for themselves—dressing and un- 
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dressing, washing face and hands, proper use 
of the lavatory, sweeping and dusting, laying 
and clearing tables. From this training there 
gradually develops an interest in other people 
and a dawning of a sense of social obligation, 
which is such an important part of the smooth 
running of a home. 


j 


In the primary school the children’s tables 


and chairs come into the circle of their .nter- 
ests; flowe rs or growing plants can be « ared for: 
apparatus dusted; and behavior appropriate to 
social and public occasions, such as meal times 
and riding in busses, can be learned and 
children can begin to acquire gracious habits 
with respect to their elders. 

In the secondary school of whichever type 
it may be—grammar, technical, or modern— 
provision is made for all girls to take home- 
making for from 2 to 4 years. Boys and girls 
may have a short weekly lesson of about 1} 
hours in specially equipped rooms, during the 
first year or so (11 years to 12} years). They 
learn to do jobs with which the mother most 
often needs a hand at home, such as laying 
tables for meals, washing up, cleaning shoes, 
doing simple household and clothing repairs, 
and looking after parents’ little 
fact, this 


encouraged to learn to do any jobs 


shopping, 
comforts. In children at stage 
should be 
which will help to give them self-respect, poise, 
and stability and will enable them to make 
The 
next stage of homemaking in these schools is 
more definitely directed to the techniques of 


their homes happy and attractive places. 


domestic routine, and the final stage to the 
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day-to-day management of the home and 
affairs of family life. 

While it is not possible or desirable to lay 
down any one system of allotting time for 
homemaking it may at least be suggested that, 
in principle, lessons should vary in length 
according to the physical and mental capacity 
of children and the needs for the right develop- 
ment of the subject. Thus, from the short 
lesson of about an hour a week in the first year 
of the secondary school the time available 
might be gradually increased to a half day in 
the second and third years and to two thirds or 
a full day in the last stage. In some schools a 
concentrated period of from 2 to 4 weeks is 
allowed for girls to work in a house immediately 
before leaving school. This variation in the 
time allowed for homemaking will enable the 
work to be planned to resemble more or less 
the day-by-day routine in a normal home. 


County Colleges Serve Youth 

For girls and boys who leave the secondary 
school at 15 years of age, the county colleges, 
which all attend for one eight-hour day each 
week for three years, offer facilities for all types 
of education. At the secondary school stage, 
the homely approach that links home and 
school interests may help to foster desirable 
habits and instill the right spirit towards 
homemaking; at the adolescent stage, the 
widening experience gained by independence 
and assurance through being wage earners must 
be taken into account. The best approach 
may be to create a wide set of interests which 
may ultimately lead to some advanced study in 
personal matters of nutrition and clothing and 
the relation of these to good health. And thus 
on to the study of biology, human repro- 
duction, care and education of children, 
planning and furnishing a home, and more 
generally still the part played by individuals in 
the life of the community and the work of local 
authorities. It is a time to study the use of 
trade agencies in relieving the drudgery of 
home life, a time to determine the relative 
values of communal and trade laundries, of 
cooked and uncooked food, of restaurant meals, 
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homemade clothing and ready-made clothing, 
and a time to learn about the help which local 
authorities offer in connection with establishing 
a home and rearing a family. 

For adults, in addition to full-time pro- 
fessional and trade courses at technical colleges, 
there are facilities in evening and women’s 
institutes, in community centers, in clubs, 
advice bureaus, clinics, and in the outpatient 
departments of hospitals. It should be pos- 
sible for men and women to obtain expert help 
in all the activities which go towards making 
a successful home and family life, be it by 
class, lecture, discussion, film, radio, or 
personal advice at a bureau. 


Facilities for Women in Services 


An extensive service of education in all 
matters concerning the home and the family 
is available for women in the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force. Classes are open to these women 
for certain periods during official hours as well 
as during their free time. In addition, in order 
to gain special experience in home management 
and family living, women may attend resi- 
dential colleges for concentrated periods of 
from two to four weeks before leaving the 
forces. 

Among the training colleges and universities, 
two universities (London and Bristol) offer 
degree courses, and 11 training colleges provide 
professional training for future homemaking 
teachers and for professional workers in 
catering trades. Students taking these courses 
must be 18 years of age and have passed 
qualifying general examinations of national 
status which are acceptable to universities 
and colleges. The degree courses, with 
teaching qualifications, vary from 4 to 5 years; 
the diploma courses are 3 years in length. 

A typical college course includes a study of 
people and child development; education; 
principles and practice of teaching English; 
science as applied to housecraft, textiles, 
clothing, hygiene, and physiology; nutrition 
and family catering; general management of 
the home; and either textiles and clothing or 
dietetics and general catering or social studies. 
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Report on Mexico 


EDNA N. WHITE 


Dr. White, director of the Merrill-Palmer School in Detroit, Michigan, 
which she organized in 1920, and president of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association, 1918-20, spent several months in Mexico last year. 


N PRESENTING the report of a short 
sojourn in Mexico, certain basic facts must be 
kept in mind that are characteristic of the 
country. 

Two-thirds of the population live in rural 
communities, mostly in small villages, isolated, 
high up in the mountains or in desert areas. 
Transportation is largely a matter of walking— 
sometimes many miles. About 29 per cent of 
the population is pure Indian; 10 per cent 
Caucasian, largely of Spanish origin; 61 per 
cent is the so-called Mexican, a mixture of 
Indian and Caucasian. 

The upper economic level, a small 
group, is made up of the old aristocracy and 
what might be termed the new plutocracy. 
The middle class, which includes government 


very 


workers, professional persons, small indus- 
trialists, and tradesmen, is less than 10 per 
cent of the total population. The population 
is 90 per cent Catholic or Catholic in profession. 

About 77 per cent of Mexico’s population is 
engaged in agriculture; the remainder, in mines, 
industries, trade, government service, domestic 
service, and communications. 

One of the outstanding sanitary problems 
is housing. The village adobe huts may be 
without windows or doors, but openings for 
light and entrance are closed with shutters 
during rainy, cold weather. The floors, often 
only of earth, become very damp during the 
rainy season. Some of the houses are made of 
bamboo set together, which leaves large crev- 
ices; the worst ones are constructed of organ 
cactus. All around the cities are villages of 
squatters, whose houses are made of any waste 
material available. The educational authori- 
ties have been working in some of the squatter 
villages around Mexico City. 
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Probably the greatest health hazard is the 
water supply, which is very scarce and usually 
contaminated. Often the villagers must carry 
the necessary supply several miles. All over 
Mexico at every roadside puddle may be 
found a woman on her knees washing clothes. 

The nutritional status of the general popu- 
lation, especially the children, is far from 
satisfactory. The infant death rate is very 
high due to diet deficiencies, poor housing, 
and lack of trained The basic 
foods everywhere are corn and, 


workers. 
(tortillas) 


beans (frijoles). 


Education 


Public education in Mexico is under the 
auspices of the state, which also has charge of 
training teachers. A tremendous drive is on 
to build a school house in every village, and the 
best and most modern building in the village 
is the public school. There is a lack of trained 
teachers, especially in the rural areas. 

What home economics is given in rural areas 
is carried on by persons with no training in the 
field and with very little understanding of the 
real problems involved. There is really great 
need of the kind of extension program which we 
promote in the United States. The most im- 
portant developments are in allied fields which 
I here attempt to describe briefly. 

The most unique and outstanding educa- 
tional program for community education is 
that of the cultural under the 
direction of Dr. who 
explains that ‘fundamentally, the work en- 
trusted to the rural cultural missions is that 
the rural 
communities, raising their economic standard 


missions, 


Guillermo Bonilla, 


of promoting rehabilitation of 


of living, bringing the level of their develop- 
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ment closer to the accepted living standards 
of our times, and improving them as social 
units so that they may become integral parts 
of the Mexican nation.”’ 


Family Life Education 


The only educational project in family life 
has been developed by the Catholic Church 
in Mexico City and is intended primarily for 
girls from wealthy families. The training is 
for the girls’ own use in bringing up their 
families. The director was trained in France; 
the quarters are in a most attractive house, set 
in a large garden; the facilities are excellent; 
and there is a waiting list of students. 

The nutritional course in Mexico offered for 
nutritionists is given at the Institute Nacional 
de Cardeologia, where students come from a 
nursing group with very inadequate back- 
ground. Many are not even high school 
graduates. The nursing course is often three 
months or less in length and sometimes includes 
no hospital experience. An attempt is being 
made now to require completion of a secondary 
school course before the nutrition work is 
undertaken. 


Social Service Training Is Core 

Social service training is given at the Uni- 
versity of Mexico and covers a three-year 
course. Graduates in social work are rather 
widely used in the family feeding centers, child 
welfare centers, and general welfare programs 
throughout Mexico City. A few work in the 
rural areas through the cultural missions, where 
they are offering the only work that is given 
along homemaking lines. Unfortunately, they 
attempt programs in nutrition, budgeting, 
management, rural family life, and child care 
for which they are not trained. Work in 
urban centers is typically that of the pre- 
scribed social work program in the States. 

The welfare department of Mexico City has 
developed family feeding centers in which 
undernourished families selected by social 
workers eat three meals a day. At present 
there are four such centers, each serving about 
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1500 people. Each family has its own table, 
presided over by the mother. The food is at- 
tractive and abundant and served cafeteria 
style on a compartment tray. One meal I saw 
included a heavy soup, large serving of meat, 
roll, vegetable, mashed frijoles, tortillas, and 
melon; another, soup with macaroni, beef with 
hot sauce, cauliflower, green salad, beans, rolls 
or tortillas, and mangoes. 

This center is staffed with social workers 
and dietitians; a well-equipped clinic is 
staffed with physicians and dentists. Every 
client is examined in the clinic; social workers 
visit the homes. 

The Pro-Axotla-Comite is a feeding project 
set up in a suburban village near Mexico City 
of indigent clients, largely Indians. It pro- 
vides breakfast for about 125 children. Food 
is paid for by the government; quarters are 
provided by a group of volunteer women. The 
women rented a house, installed a kitchen and 
dining room, and set up a well-equipped clinic. 
The project has put water into the village, 
which had no wells or other water supply for 
drinking or washing; provided showers for the 
community; and supplied sewing machines in 
the public’school. Near the school it placed a 
communal laundry and hopes to put in looms. 
Many of these centers are scattered throughout 
the country. 

The Centro Materno Infantil Maximino 
Avila Camacho is the outstanding child 
welfare center, though there are a considerable 
number of such centers in Mexico City. It 
includes a medical and dental center, day 
nurseries for 140 children in small groups, 
quarters for mothers’ groups and classes, an 
auditorium seating 300 for films and lectures, 
and provision for temporary care of abandoned 
mothers and children. 

In view of the very undesirable health 
situation in Mexico it would seem that fellow- 
ships for agriculture, homemaking, nutrition, 
nursing, and family life education need special 
emphasis. The opportunity for service in 
Mexico is unusual, and the need is great. 
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Home Economics in the 


Philippines 


ELVESSA ANN STEWART 


Miss Stewart is superintendent of home economics in the Pureau of Edu- 


cation in Manila. A graduate of the 


to the Philippines as a teacher in 1913. 


University of Nebraska, she went 
When Pearl Harbor was bombed, 


she fled to the mountains, was captured, held prisoner in Dumaguete and 


Santo Tomas. iosl all her personal Dbossessions collecte 


WO MILLION 
school children were assembling on their vari- 


Filipino public 
ous school grounds Monday morning shortly 
before 7:30, December 8, 1941. Their schools 
were scattered over more than 100 tropic 
islands stretching more than 1,000 miles from 
north to south. On this day there was some- 
Early morning radio broad- 
Intermediate children 


thing unusual. 
casts were alarming. 
were apprehensive; high school boys and girls 
were standing about in groups seriously dis- 
cussing events of a few hours earlier; they knew 
that their country’s fortunes were tied up with 
those of far away Pearl Harbor. 

The next day schools were closed by order of 
President Quezon. Only a few agricultural 
schools were left open for a time, because they 
were food-production centers. 

Nothing was done in the schools from that 
time until Liberation except that in some 
places the Japanese allowed elementary and 
secondary classes to open for purposes of in- 
doctrination and teaching Nipponese. 


Prior to December 9, 1941 

To get a fair picture of the schools and the 
place and contributions of home economics in 
them, we must go back to where they left off 
in December 1941. 

The Philippine school system was centralized 
and had its general office in Manila. Each of 
the 48 provinces and the city of Manila had 
its own superintendent of schools. 

Every traveler sight-seeing, even in remote 
places, soon observed that the home economics 
building practically always was an impressive 
part of an impressive school plant—well built, 
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j ) ~ , 4 
ad over tite 


years. 


neatly kept, enhanced in its already good ap- 
pearance by shrubs and vines and flowers, and 
often by a thriving vegetable garden at the 
back. 


comfort and home was always a source of 


This cottage with its inviting air of 


inspiration and pride for the girls, for their 
home economics teacher, and for the com- 
munity whether rich or poor. 

In a small rural town that had no water sys- 
tem, running water in the home economics 
cottage was provided from an elevated tank. 
Shop boys helped or did all the work in putting 
up the tank. And often, too, they helped the 
girls do the pumping necessary to fill it. 

Elementary home economics subjects in- 
cluded foods, clothing and textiles, fine needle- 
work, crochet, tatting, handicrafts, home care 
of sick. 

Home visits were given special attention to 
the end that school and home might be kept 
close together. A group of girls or the entire 
class accompanied the teacher to see a class- 
mate’s home activity, or a group or the teacher 
went alone. 

Related to home visits of 
school visits of parents. Courses of study 
suggested that mothers or other interested per- 


teachers were 


sons be invited to come very informally to see 
regular school work. 

Home economics was made optional in high 
Later, every 


schools about 25 
secondary girl was required to have at least 
one year of home economics before graduation. 
Required subjects included nutrition and 
child care. 

The qualifications of teachers had risen 
steadily. Teachers of intermediate home eco- 


years ago. 
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nomics were required to be graduates of the 
(state) Philippine Normal School or the equiva- 
lent, which required three years of study 
beyond secondary level. Teachers of second- 
ary home economics were university graduates 
with home economics majors. Up to Decem- 
ber 1941, there were more applicants than 
secondary positions, which resulted in a selec- 
tion of a high type of teacher. The state 
university and all private universities in 
Manila offered a home economics curriculum. 

Every large province had a home economics 
supervisor, responsible for the work in her 
district. She visited schools, held teachers’ 
meetings, gave demonstrations, prepared lists 
of books and supplies needed, directed studies 
related to her work, and carried out numerous 
other details necessary for good supervision. 
General office supervisors of home economics 
made many provincial visits during the 
school year. 

These are some of the things that could have 
been said of home economics in schools in the 
Philippines in December 1941. 


The Situation Now 


What of the present? 

Schools are open. Some started surprisingly 
soon after Liberation but seldom in the former 
buildings. Most of the school buildings in 
every province suffered from the lawless hand 
of the invader. When, finally, he had to admit 
that his efforts at indoctrination had failed, and 
when a great military force was getting near, 
school buildings were no longer useful to him. 
When the final orgy of destruction and revenge 
(for stubborn non-co-operation) came, school 
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buildings, the pride of the country, could 
hardly escape. 

The destruction of a building included, of 
course, contents—furniture, records, books, 
everything. Special vengeance seemed to be 
directed to libraries. Even when a school 
building was saved for quarters or other pur- 
pose, books were thrown into the yard or 
street, drenched with kerosene, lighted—books, 
secured with much effort, so prized, so greedily 
read. 

Schools at present are giving much attention 
to increasing food production; the people have 
endured three years of terrifying physical 
hunger. They are trying, also, to alleviate 
desperate mental hunger; the people have 
passed through three years of the most vicious 
kind of propaganda. 

Most of the home economics teachers are 
without reference books, courses of study, out- 
lines, or other aids. The Manila office cannot 
help much yet, for it, too, lost everything, 
including library, records, courses of study, 
manuscripts just ready to be sent to press. 
It also is suffering from paper shortage. The 
office has managed, however, to get together 
a copy of each home economics course of study 
or outline and a few references 

When a teacher or a school happens to have 
a reference book, course of study, or other 
help, miraculously saved, teachers from other 
schools copy main topics on their limited 
supply of personal paper. 

And what of the future? 

Struggles and heartaches are ahead; but 
they will be met, as they are being met, with 


courage and confidence. 


What Faith and Work Can Accomplish 


An anonymous donor gave $5,000 to a home economics fund for war-devas- 


tated Yenching University last year with the provision that the sum be 
matched. Ava B. Milam, whose interest in home economics education for 
China extends over more than a quarter century, set about the job of getting 
the matching money. Friends and acquaintances were told of the project 


No sum was too small to be appreciated. 





The total collected was $6,403.25. 
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AHEA International Scholarship Students 1946-47 





KATHLEEN Ruopes of Liverpool, now at Cornell University, hopes, on her 
return to England, to help establish a proposed program for widening the 
scope of home economics in adult education. 





Jur-FANG K’vuanc, Venching graduate now at Summ Dzunc CHEN, former chemistry in- 
Kansas State College, had her hospital dietetics structor at Ginling College, began her study 
internship in Peiping cut short by war, at Purdue University in February, expects to 
later was in charge of a nursery school. resume teaching upon her return to China. 
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ISF Is Worthy of Support 

This year five young women from other 
countries were enabled to come to the 
United Siates for a year of home eccnomics 
training as a result of AHEA’s International 
Scholarship Fund. In addition, scholarships 
weie awarded to two Greek women, but the 
additional funds each would need have not 
been lecauted by the AHEA’s international 
scholarship awards committee. Each year 
this committee makes as many awards as funds 
on hand will permit to qualified applicants who 
have signified their intention, upon completion 
of their study here, to work in some phase of 
home economics in their own country. 

Each year the number of applicants for the 
AHEA scholarships far exceeds the number 





Dispatch Magazine Studio 


Maria ELISABETHA Fritscm (Marlisa) holds 
an agricultural engineer's diploma from the 
Swiss Federal School of Technology, expects 
to return to extension work in Switzerland 
after her study at Ohio State University. 
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ZARINA SOULE, graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Delhi and Lady Irwin College, 
and now at Michigan State College, expects 
to teach in a college in India where home 
economics will be introduced in the near future. 


available. To date Omicron Nu has provided 
the Association’s share in 13 scholarships. 

The Institute of International Education 
co-operates with the AHEA in handling ap- 
plications, and its application forms are used. 

Beginning with 1947-48, the value of the 
scholarships will be increased from $600 to 
$800, of which $400 will be provided by the 
AHEA and $400, or the equivalent in tuition 
or living expenses, by the college or university 
to which the student is assigned. 

Heretofore, home economics students have 
contributed most of the funds to provide 
AHEA’s share in these awards. Now oppor- 
tunity is given to all home economists and 
their friends to participate in this plan of fur- 
thering home economics throughout the world. 
Each member of AHEA will receive with her 
“dues reminder” this month a form which she 
may use in making a contribution to the Inter- 
national Scholarship Fund. Others may send 
contributions, large or small, direct to AHEA, 
620 Mills Building, Washington 6, D. C. 

The 39 students from 20 countries who have 
held AHFA scholarships to date are listed on 
the following page. 
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AHEA International Scholarship Students, 1930 to 1946-47 


Year 
40-41 


Fellow 


Leonor Giussani 


Country 


Argentina 


razil Benedicta Goncalves 39-40 


Margarida Lee Davis* 


46 


Canada Theodora S. Bryce* 445 
Chile Mrs. Elise Trafford 44-45 
China Wang Te Chin 34-35 
Hu Jung Te 34-35 
Jean Chen~ 37-38 
Hui-Lan Yeh* 38-39 


40-41 
40-41 


Mrs Florence 


Ruth Lo 


Mrs. Suen-I Wu Chang* 40-41 


Jui-Fang K’uang 
Shih Dzung Che 46-47 
i Ric Mrs. Berta Rodriguez- 41-42 
Lopez G 
( Mrs. Mar I a 1-42 
Maria M $344 
Mona Dos 38-39 
I i E. Winilr Parry* 42-43 


Zealand 
Islands 


Elsa Sifuentes* 


ippines, Re- Mrs. Soledad Payawal 43-44 
vublic of the 

ind Antonina K i 37-38 
eden Mrs. Marta Dalen Villner* 37-38 
tzerland Maria Elisabetha Fritschi* 46-47 
ia Mrs. Sophie Wakim Kara- 38—~0 


vusul 


44-45 


Thelma Estevez* 


U.S. School Attended 


University of Texas 
Purdue University 


University of Nebraska 
Cornell University 


Simmons College 


\ Yenching University 
Peiping, China 
Kansas State College 


Michigan State College 


Iowa State College 
Kansas State College 


Merrill-Palmer School; 
Cornell University 

Oregon State College; 
University of Chicago 


New York University 


Teachers College, Columbia 
| nive 
Kansas State C 
Kansas State College 
Purdue University 


W ayn { 


rsity 


iege 


, 


nivers 
Teachers College, 
Columbia U1 
Universit 


remy Universit 
Universit {f Wis 5 
( | sit 
Montana State College 


P rdue | ers 

Universit f Calitor 1 
Berke it 

Uregon State ( eg 

Mi van State ( ere 

Uregon State College 


Mi ; 
Ohio State University 
Ohio University 


Iowa State Colleg 


Present Address 
Juana azurduy 1743, Buenos 
Aires 
Rua Octaviana 
Rio de Janeiro 
University of Nebraska 
University of Saskatchewan, 
Saskatoon 
11 Appleton St., Watertown, 
Mass 


Hudson 34, 


H Va Nan ( ollege, 
Fukien 

10346 Rochester Ave., 
Angeles 24, California 

Iowa State College 

Army Map Service, 
Washington 16, D. C. 

818 South 10th St., Boze- 
man, Montana 

Number 15, 967 Pass, Albert 

Joffee Ave., French 
Concession, Shanghai 

65 Shore Road, Glen C 


Long Island, N. Y. 


Fx 10 h Ww, 


Los 


ive, 


160 Claremont Ave., New 
York 27, N. Y 

Kansas State College 

Kansas State College 


Purdue | 


niversity 


Box #138, Camboa, Canal 
Zone 
Calle 2, No. 17 R, So es, 


tiago de Cuba 
Dept Agriculture, 
Assiout 

Education Department, P.O. 


Box 340, Nairobi, Kenva, 
East Africa 
Cornell University 
Kotitalousopettajaopisto, 


Jarvenpaa 


Dow Hill School, Dow Hill 


P.O., N. Bengal 
Gordon Hall, New Nagapada 
Road, Byculla, Bombay 8 
University of California, 
Berkeley 
UOreg State College 
Michigan State College 


Showa Army Air 
va, Honshu 


Wairarapa Coll., 


Sho 


Masterton 


Svracuse University 

1318—C Pennsylvania Ave., 
Manila 

Zakopane-Kuzn Ce. 
& Spo 1 ir ze 

Mossgruvan, Hogforsbruk 

Ohio State U liversity 

\ epp » College Aleppo 


Liceum- 


Instituto Crandon, Avenida 
8 de Octubre 2709, Monte- 
video 


In addition to the 44 scholarships awarded to date to 39 young women, representing 20 countries, who have 
States, awards were made for 1946-47 to Sophie Martinou 
1 Maria Constantinides of Athens, Greece; but supplementary funds they will need have not been located. 


tudied at 22 colleges and universities in the United 


* The AHEA’s share in 
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this scholarship was financed by the home economics honor society Omicron Nu. 





U. S.-trained Home Economists in Other Lands 


Here is a list of 174 women trained in home economics in this country and reported as now 


in 43 countries outside the United States. 


Recently home economists throughout the United 


States, especially heads of college and university departments, were asked for the names of 
any U. S. home economists now in other countries and of any foreign women who have studied 
home economics here in recent years and are now back in their homelands. Scores of names 


poured into AHEA headquarters. 


After eliminating 47 in Canada, the AHEA international 


scholarship holders (see page 215), and many whose addresses were uncertain, we present the 
following list. We realize its incompleteness. 


Australia 


Aitken, Mrs. D. D. (Edith 
Tilton) 

32 Roseberry Road, Killara 

New South Wales 


Pendred, Gladys E. 


~ 


358 Collins St., C 1, Melbourne 


Woodhill, Joan 
Royal Prince Alfred Hospital 
Sidney 


Belgian Congo 


Randall, Mrs. Mildred Nichols 
Box 522, Elisabethville 


Brazil 


Gomez, Cilda 
Rua General, Osorio 79 Campinas 
Sao Paulo 


Howe, Hazel 
Colegio Americano Porto Alegre 
Rio Grande do Sul 


Mello, Mrs. Francisco 
Avenida Atlantica 558 
Rio de Janeiro 


Moreno, Aracoeli 
Rua Bresser 523, Sao Paulo 


Passos, Mrs. Celina de Morais 
R. Morgodo Mathews 365 

Sao Paulo 

Peixota, Mrs. Analia 

Sodre 43 Ginasio Spiranga, Bahia 
Sambaquy, Dr. Clara 

% D. Jackson, Chief of Party 
American Embassy 

Rio de Janeiro 


British Honduras 


Griffith, Bertha Muriel 
1212 Barrack Road, Belize 





Burma 


Ma Ma, Khin 
19 Mt. Pleasant Rd. 
Kokine, Rangoon 


Rice, Mrs. Elizabeth Reeves 
Baptist Agr. Mission, Pyinmana 


China 

Bonnell, Mildred 

“% UNRRA 
Embankment Building 


Shanghai 


Chen, Caroline 


Department of Home Economics 


Yenching University, Peiping 


Chen, Catherine 
Yenching University, Peiping 


Cheng, Yuan Ying Stella 

United Church of Canada 
Mission 

Chengtu 


Cheo, Mrs. Y. C. (Mei Tsang 


123 Si-Tzang Road, Shanghai 


Ding, Mae L. 
© Postal Commissioner Tseng 


( 


Western Szeching 


Highbaugh, Irma 
7 Avenue Petain, Shanghai 


Kung, Dr. Lan Chen 

Yenching University, Peiping 
Lew, Mrs. Homer (Irene Ho 
Home Economics Department 
Teachers’ College, Tientsin 


Li, Kung 

Nursery School 

Yenching University, Peiping 
Liang, Ching Ye 

National College for Women 
Peiping 

Liu, Yu-Chen (Clara 
Shu-Kuan Mothercraft School 
Kien Yang, Szechuan 
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China (continued 


Lowe, Mrs. J. W. (Woh Ping 
Engineering Dept 

Hang-Yeung Station 

Canton Hang-Kau Railway 
Hung-Yeung, Wu-man 


Ma, Teh-yin 

National Agr. Exten. Comm ission 
Ministry of Agr. and Forestry 
22 Lan Chia Chuang 


Nanking, Kiansu 


Mei, Mrs. Y. P. 
Yenching Universit Peiping 


Reed, Dr. Mary Frances 
Ginling College, Nanking 


Russell, Mary Kathr 

Cheeloo Universit I's 
Stallings, Nina 

Mi I cre School 

11 Edinburgh Road Shang! 


Isiang, Mrs. Y.S 
National Agr. Research Bureau 
Nanking 


War o. Fei Mar 
National Teachers’ Colleg¢ 
Lanchow, Kansu 


Wang, Pic Wan Ho 

Sun Yat Sen University 
Canton 

Colombia 


Barney, Maria I. 
Cali 




















U. §.-trained Home Economists in Other Lands 


Costa Rica 


Diaz, Dolores Morales 
Inter-American Educ 


, , 
Foundatior 


American Embassy, San Jose 


Cuba 


DeMoya, Mrs 


Galiano 63 ’ajos), Havani 


Santiago de (¢ 1 
Denmark 
Andersen, Mr Else O 


Hostrings Have FT 5tl 
Copenhagen \ 


East Africa 


Va burg Park, b it 
wWw.k.3 
| it, M Mav | 
Bathgate, W ‘ 
1 5. W. 19 
I st PI yllis Barwood 
40 Dorset St., Baker St., Londor 
Boston, Irene Hilda 
164 Palatine Rd., West Did 
\fanchester 
istol, Hilda 
Che Grangeway, Grange Park 


ndor N. 21 


ers, Mrs. Mary 
Yarrow, County Durhan 
Gill, Winifred E. 

rreen Tiles, Shirley D 


Hove, Sussex 


Philmor 


England (continued) 
Winifred Douglas 


Sloane Ave 


Hanny, Mrs 
5 Chelsea Cloisters, 
London 


Harley, G. Winifred 
5 Gloucester Place Mews 
London, W. 1 


Lang, Mrs. Edith Stewart 
156 College Road, Upper Norwood 
London, S. E. 19 


Lippett, Mrs. Vernon (Ruth Buss 
Headington, Oxford 


Meadows, Leo Frances 
Vice-Consul, Manchester 


Smyth, Eleanor R. 
Ministry of Education 
19 Royal Park 
Clifton, Bristol 8 


Qualls, Woodley 
College of Arts and Crafts 
The New Arks, Leicester 


French West Africa 


Babbitt, Waveline 
Harford School, Sierra Leone 


Germany 


\lberding, Freda 
Ménchehof 


Beacl Crene 
I S. Committee, 
S APO 777 
York 
Free, Mrs. Doyle (Louise Gill 
0465089, 5th Ft. A. B. 
Fulda, APO 90 

P.M., New York 


UNRRA 
aizburg 


P.M., New 


{slpney, Jar e 

\rmy Special Service HQ 
Frankfurt am Main 
Griiger, Frl. Gabriele 


Hamburg, Othmarscher 
Kaulbachstr, Britische Zone 24 


Peacock, Mrs. Marion Starli 
E-rding 
Robbins, Mrs. Jack Hilda 


Haynes 
OCCWC, APO 124 A 
P.M., New York 
Mrs. E. C. 


Rohrbaugh, (Evalyn 


Smith 


Berlin, APO 755 


P.M., New York 


Scholl, Miriam 
UNRRA, Frankfurt, 
“~ P.M., New York 


APO 757 


Germany (continued 
Smith, Lt. Charlotte | 
97th General Hospital 
Frankfurt, APO 757 
™% P.M., New York 


Strow, Hele 
APO 139, % P.M 
New York 


Wattam, Evelyn 

Am. Red Cross, 6th Constabularv 
Squadron s Coburg. APO 139 
XY P M . New York 


Wilder, Carol 
Spec. Service, Ist Inf. Div 


APO 1, Y P.M.., New Y rx 
Greece 

Demetriades, Mrs. Marianthe 
Charocopios School 

Callithea, Athens 

Myers, Mrs. Walter 

Anatolia College Salonica 
Guatemala 

Mac Kir non, ( I rances 
Inter-American Co-operation Unit 
Children’s Bur., Fed. Sec. Agency 
Washington 25, D. ( 

Haiti 


Cattelain, Marthe P. 
General Hospital, Port au Prince 


I imarre I di i 

Commission Cooperatiy Hait 
ino-Americanie d’Educa 

Port au Pri 


Honduras 


Braun, Margaret 


Evangelical Refo d Church 
Missior 
Apartado 17, San Pedro Sula 


Hong Kong 


Lee, Nellie 
2 Wood Road, Hong Kong 


Wu, Mrs. Patrick (Lily Lei 
Clinic of Dr. Lei Shaih-Fan 


Hong Kong 


Yung, Hsiao-Yun 
24 Kai Tuck Bund 
Kowloon City 
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Iceland 


Gudjonsson, Mrs. Elsa Eriksson 
Box 754, Reykjavik 


Trvggva, Helga 
Smidjustig 4, Reykjavik 
India 


Azariah, Mrs. Henry 
Bishop’s House, Dornakal 


Barfoot, Dorothy 


% Holman Institute, 


Agra 
Doongaji, Sherie 
Lady Irwin College 
Sikandra Road, New Delhi 
Heckman, Mrs. Harold W. 
American Madure Mission 
Aruppukottai, Ramnad District 
South India 


Justin, Catherine 
Holman Institute, Agra, U. P. 
Kumarappa, Lalita 

Gordon Hall, Byculla, Bombay 8 


Nyce, Gertrude 
A. P. Mission, Jullundar City 
Punjab 


Parks, Vera Echo 
Lal Bagh Girls’ High School 
Luc know 


Sweeny, Mary 
22 Club Back Road 
Byculla, Bombay 8 


Talibuddin, Mrs. Damayanti 
Kinnaird College, Lahore 


Vestal, Mrs. E. F. 
% Agricultural Institute 
Allahabad 


Warner, Mrs. Cleone Brookins 
% Agricultural Institute 
Allahabad 


Wiser, Mrs. William H. 
A. P. Mission, Saharapur, U. P. 


Italy 


Carrell, Juanita 

American Red Cross 
Morgan Line Station 
88th Division, Gorizia 


Crum, Helen 
Lido Training Center, APO 88 A 
% P.M., New York 
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Italy (Continued) 


Sadow, Sue 
UNRRA Italian 
APO 794 

¢ P.M.. New York 


( 


Mission 


Japan 


Field, Sarah M. 
Kobe College, Kobe Jo Gakuin 


Okadayama, Nishinomiya 


Harriet 
APO 500 


Howe, Mrs. Paul | 
GHQ, SCAP, Tokyo, 
© P.M., San Francisco 


Inouye, Mrs. Hide 
Japanese Women’s Univ., Tokyo 


Johnstone, Capt. Rachael A 
R 429, Sr. Bn. Gr. GHQ, AFPAC 
APO 500, % P.M., San Francisco 


Kujime, Mrs. Tetsuko Kaneko 
Doshisha University, Kyoto 


Mizeguchi, Mrs. Kazue G 
Kanto-Gakuin College, Uchikawa 
Mutsuura-cho, Isokoku 
Yokohama 

Oda, Shizue 

Hokkido Imperial University 
Sapporo, Hokkido 


Omari, Matsuvo 

© M. T. Takohashi 

1157 Zaimokuga 
Kamokura, Kanogawa-Ken 
Uwano, Motoko 


Tsuruga 


Korea 

Choi, Esson 

Ewha Women’s College, Seoul 
Kim, Hannah 

Ewha Women’s College, Seoul 


Kim, Poo Noak 
No. 1—98 Pughyan Jong W. 
Ward, Seoul 


Rule, Ruth 
American Red Cross, APO 235 
% P.M., San Francisco 


Mexico 
Starr, Mrs. Mildred Hawley 


Calzada Mexico Tacuba 343 B 
Colonia Anahuac, Mexico, D. F. 


New Zealand 


MacGibbon, Catherine H. 
University of Otago 
Dunedin 


Strong, Mrs. Ann 
™ hool ol Domestic 


University of Otaga, 


Gilchrist 
ocience 


Turner, Mrs. Gerald 
Christ Church 


Palestine 


Bavley, Mrs 


in 


Nathan Straus Clinic, Jeru sale: 


Cornfeld, Mrs. Lillia: 
148 Yarkon St., Tel Aviv 


Paraguay 


Bursian, Mrs. Josefa 
Food Supply Division, Inst. of 


Inter-American Affairs, Asun« 
Keeney, Betty 
Comite Central Mennonita 


25 de Noviembre 371 
Casilla de Coreo N. 166 
Asuncion 


Peru 


Burbank, Mrs. Jean Hamley 
Casilla No. 7, Arequipa 


Caswell, Florence 


International Petroleum Co., Lt 


Tulara 


Kutz, Semiramis 
Lima High School, Lima 


Ortiz, Virginia 
Food Supply Division, Inst I 
Inter-American Affairs, Lima 


Philippines, Republic of the 


Benitez, Helen 
rhe Philippine 
versity 


Taft Avenue, Manila 


Caminong, Maria 

The Philippine 
versity 

Taft Avenue, Manila 


irino, Mrs. Francisco 


’ 


Cari 
1572 Calixto Dyco, Paco, Mar 


Darby, Dr. Clara Ruth 
Emmanuel Hospital 
2431 Manugit St., Manila 


Women’s U: 


Women’s U: 


mn 


ad 

















U. §.-trained Home Economists in Other Lands 


Philippines, Republic of the 


continued 


Dayoan, Maria 
Sinait Ilocos Sur 


Hurd, Mrs. Anna 

The Philippine Women’s Uni- 
versity 

Taft Avenue, Manila 


Jimenez, Carmen T 

The Philippine Women’s Ur 
versity 

Taft Avenue, Manila 


Johnson, He le n 

The Philippine Women’s Uni- 
versit) 

Taft Avenue, Manila 


Pablo, Leonor I 


32 Plaza Hugo Sta. Ana, Manila 


Perez, Presentacion T 

Department of Home Economics 

Univ. of the Philippines, Manila 

Powell, Lt Jessie 

R-2458 10th General Hospital 
Annex 

APO 1105, % P. M., San Fran- 


cisco 


Santos, Amanda Abas 
Mariposa St., Quezon City 


Stewart, Elvessa Ann 
Bureau of Education, Manila 


Poland 


Kozlowska, Marja 
Miechow, Prybystawice 


Morzkowska, Marja 
Czerwonego, Krsyzo 16-25 
Warsaw 


Rhodesia, Southern 


Eshelman, Mrs. Charles 
Matopo Mission, Bulawayo 


Sayre, Mrs. Florence Reynolds 
Lundi Mission, Fort Victoria 


Torrence, Louise F. 
Mt. Silinda Inst., Mt. Silinda 


Scotland 


Bowley, Agatha 
Training College, Dundee 


Ritchie, Jean H. 


34 St. John’s Rd. 
Corstrophine, Edinburgh 


Southeast Africa 


Foote, Ruth 


Malamulo Mission Training Inst. 


Malamulo, Nyasaland 


Switzerland 


Prugh, Mrs. N. F. 
©, Mme. Hauch 
2 Place Metropole, Geneva 


Syria 


Hoffman, Katherine 
American Junior Coll 
Beirut, Lebanon 


McCune, Helen 
©, Near East Foundation 
Beirut, Lebanon 


Teagarden, Irene 
Sidon, Lebanon 


Tanganyika Territory 


Rolander, Mrs. Oscar 
Singida (East Africa) 


Turkey 


Ali, Fabrinissa 
Villa Arif Pasha, Ulu Keny 
Bosporus, Constantinople 


Hall, Mrs. Eileen Thurner 
Iwkilap Sokak 32 
Yenisehir, Ankara 


Hilal, Neriman 
Psychology Department 
University of Ankara, Ankara 


Lindsley, Alice P. 
Near East Mission 
American Academy for Girls 
Uskiidar, Istanbul 


More Articles to Come 


Louise Magee) 


for Women 
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Union of South Africa 


Ackerman, Esther 
Box 968, Pretoria 


Christofersen, Mabel A 
Inanda Seminary, Phoenix, Natal 


Louw, Louise 
University of Pretoria, Pretoria 


Mahuma, Eva B. 
Wilberforce 


Malan, Mrs. Gladys 
11 Belvedere Mans 
King George’s St., Johannesburg 


Sedgwick, Grace 
Flat 11, 700 Church St. 
Pretoria, Transvaal 


Webber, Vera K. 

New Standard Bank Bldg 
Pretoria 

Wood, Agnes A. 

Inanda Seminary, Phoenix, Natal 


Uruguay 


Hoerner, May 
Crandon Institute, Montevideo 


Ugon, Nelly Armand 
Montevideo 


Venezuela 
Ayres, Mrs. C. S. (Mary L. Cate) 


Apartado 19, Maracarbo 


Carmona, Mrs. Carmen 

Esta 6, No. 174, El Conde 
Caracas 

Sanchez, Marysol 

Escuela Nacional de Enfermeras 
Cotiza, Caracas 


Winter, Mrs. Henry (Lea Lenge:) 
Apartado 889, Caracas 


Wales 


Thomas, Garyth W. 
Highcliffe, Carnavon 


Other reports, especially those concerning home economics in Denmark, 
Greece, and New Zealand, were scheduled originally for this international 
issue of the JOURNAL, but they have failed to reach AHEA headquarters 
in time to be included. Present plans provide for their appearance later. 











Meet Them in St. Louis 


eling of the American Home Eco- 


St. Louis, site of the 38th annual me 


/ ] ’ 


nomics Association, which is scheduled for June 23 to 26. is a choice 


fascinating sight-seeing along with a 


HEN you join members of the 
AHEA who assemble in St. Louis from June 
23 to 26 for their 38th annual meeting, you will 
find yourself at the traditional *‘Gateway to 
the West.”’ 

Geographically speaking, St. Louis meets 
you half way. Hospitably speaking, St. Louis 
goes the whole way. Lucy Rathbone and 
members of her program committee will have 
arranged an annual meeting program of out- 
standing speakers and inspiring content; and 
the co-chairmen of local arrangements, Esther 
Lee Bride and Mary Inez Mann, will have 
thought of everything to make your visit to 
the great metropolis a genuine treat. 

St. Louis, located just below the confluence 
of the Mississippi, Missouri, and Illinois rivers, 
is virtually capital of the 40,000-mile inland 
waterways system of the nation. Linked thus 
with 26 central states, it operates almost as a 
port city through its waterway to New Orleans. 





As you enter St. Louis by air you may catch this view of 


the famous Mississippi levee and one of the man 


“si y) , . 
with unusual allure for home economists who want a (wo-in-one trip 


f 
stimulating professional meeting. 


Though fabulous ‘Ole Man River” is today 
a busy artery of international trade on a vastly 
greater scale than that of the days of pic- 
turesque steamboats, it retains many tradi- 
tional attractions. For example, the old 
Goldenrod Showboat is permanently anchored 
at the city’s water front, prepared to divert 
you with amusing melodramas of a bygone 
era. One evening of AHEA’s week has been 
left free for such a visit or for a trip on the 
luxurious five-deck S. S. Admiral which plies 
the river all summer long 

Beautiful Forest Park you will hear about 
the moment you arrive in St. Louis. This 
park, which comprises 1,400 acres of natural 
beauty, is easily accessible in the center of one 
of the city’s most exclusive residential dis- 
tricts. There, on Tuesday evening, you 
will go for the box supper planned for the 
Association and later attend the open-air 
operetta, performed in the inter- 
nationally known St. Louis Munici- 
pal (““Muny’’) Theater. 

Impressive Jefferson Memorial, 
home of the Missouri Historical 
Society, stands at the entrance to 
Forest Park. Here is kept the 
unique collection of trophies of 
Charles A. Lindberg acquired as a 
result of his historic 1927 trans-At- 
lantic airplane flight in the “Spirit 
of St. Louis.”’ 

The St. Louis Art Museum, 
ranked as one of the four finest 


art museums in the nation, is 


located in Forest Park, also. 
Erected during the 1904 Louisiana 


vy bridges Purchase Exposition as a_ per- 


that now span Mark Twain’s fabulous ‘Ole Man River.” manent home of art, it houses 
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Meet Them in St. Louis 
collections of paintings, 
Its 
permanent collection ranges from such ac- 


Peter,” 


fine sculpture, 


period rooms, and other art objects. 
cepted classics as El Greco’s “‘St 


being 
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collections rivaling check 


Goya's “Self Portrait,” and Rembrandt etchings 


to contemporary works by Pablo Piccaso and 
Thomas Benton. 
No trip to St. Louis would 
trip to the St. Louis Zoo, where live 2,000 


birds, 


be complete without 


and 
Park 


noted as 


specimens of mammals, reptiles, 


too, is located in Forest 


umphibians. It, 
} 


covers a 77-acre site. Almost as 


Lilt 


the Zoo collection are the spectacular settings 


which the Animal 


animals are displayed. 
shows are presented twice daily. 

Speaking of gardens, as vou will in St. Louis, 
the Missouri Botanical Garden, known popularly 
is Shaw’s Garden, is something you will not 
to miss. 


want It contains the largest collection 


f plant life in the western hemisphere and 


famous Kew Gardens 
1860 by Henry Shaw, 


i St. Louis philanthropist, it contains more than 


ranks second only to the 


f England. Founded i: 


11,000 species of plants from all regions of the 
vorld, 

Chen there is Washington University, grown 
to international fame since its founding in 1853 
ind, under the leadership of Chancellor Arthur 
Holly Compton, the Nobel-prize-winning physi- 
ist, noted in recent years for its contributions 


to research in atomk 


of the great 
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The AHEA Saga—Part VII 


KETURAH E. BALDWIN 


Another installment of the story on historically significant facts about the 
American Home Economics Association as related by Miss Baldwin. 


Special Projects 


OME of the tangible evidence of the 
Association’s will to do as well as to be, ap- 
peared in its special activities or projects. 
Among these were publishing material, pro- 
viding fellowships and scholarships, and estab- 
lishing a home economics professorship in a 
foreign country. 

Publications. The AHEA was scarcely 
launched before its JOURNAL was projected. 
Then, for sending Association news and reports 
to members when membership did not include 
the JOURNAL, the Bulletin was published 4 or 
5 times a year from 1912 to 1942 with absences 
at certain intervals of war or depression. Pe- 
riodicals, books, and miscellaneous publications 
appeared as needed and as prepared by de- 
partments, divisions, and committees or as the 
outgrowth of special studies. Chief among 
these are: 


Periodicals. JOURNAL OF Home ECONOMICS, 
1909-, 5 or 6 issues a year, then 10, then 12, 
then 10. 

Bulletin of the AHEA, 1912 to 1942, four times 
a year, with some irregularities. 

National Magazine of Home Economics Student 
Clubs, 1936 to 1944, four times a year 

Consumer Education Service, 1936-, 8 to 10 issues 
a year. 

Family Life Education Service, 1938 to 1941, 4 
to 6 issues a year. 

Colhecon (for college clubs), 1944-, four times a 
year. 


Books. 
By Lemo DENNIs. 
Weigley Wood. 

Pictures of Family Life, 1935. Assembled by the 
division of the family and its relationships. 


Living Together in the Family, 1934. 
Revised 1946, by Mildred 


Teaching Family Relationships in the High School, 
1935. By Lemo Dennis Rockwoop (out of 
print). 

Life of Ellen H. Richards. By CAROLINE L. Hunt. 
(In 1942, AHEA purchased rights of the for- 
mer publisher and reprinted the book with a 
new introduction.) 


Miscellaneous Books and Pamphlets. Syllabus 
of Home Economics, 1913. An outline of sub- 
ject matter prepared by the nomenclature com- 
mittee. 

Home Economists, 1929. Portraits and biographi- 
cal sketches of 28 home economics pioneers and 
officers of AHEA. Prepared by a special com- 
mittee. 

Household Purchasing, 1930. 
auspices of the committee on commercial stand- 
ardization and simplification. 

Student Home Economics Clubs, 1932. Prepared 
by the advisory committee on student clubs. 

Preparation for the Business Field of Home Eco- 
nomics, 1934. Prepared by the home eco- 
nomics in business department. Revised 1942. 

Consumer Buying, 1936. A revised edition of 
Household Purchasing. Name of the sponsoring 
committee was changed to the committee on 
standardization of consumers’ goods. 

Terminology Used in Food Preparation, 1936. 
Prepared by the food and nutrition division. 

Selected List of References on the Chemical Testing 
of Textile Materials, 1937. Prepared by the 
textiles and clothing division. 

Home Economics Student Clubs, 1938, revised 
edition of Student Home Economics Clubs. 

Student Guide Book to Home Economics in Busi- 
ness, 1946. Revised edition of Preparation 
for the Business Field of Home Economics 

Handbook of Food Preparation, 1946. Revised 
edition of Terminology Used in Food Prepara- 
tion. 


Prepared under the 
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The AHEA Saga—Part VII 


Many other pamphlets and much mimeo- 
graphed material of the Association have 
rolled off the presses. Some of these are 
mentioned in connection with special projects. 
A list of all that are currently available may be 
obtained on request to the headquarters office. 

The Ellen H. Richards Memorial Fund. 
With high hopes of early achievement a group 
of Association members, presided over by C. F. 
Langworthy (then a vice-president of the 
Association), laid their plans and set up a 
committee on June 6, 1911, to raise $100,000 
as a tribute to the memory of Mrs. Richards. 
The object of the fund as then stated was “‘the 
collection, interpretation, and dissemination 
of the results of scientific investigation in 
connection with the improvement of daily life.” 

Enthusiastic and well-organized work on the 
collection of the fund was carried on for years. 
\ppeals to schools included a program for 
December 3, Mrs. Richards’ birthday, and 
several historical leaflets were prepared for use 
m such a Home Economics Day. A number 
of publications were prepared to be sold for 
the benefit of the fund. Among these were 
the Ellen H. Richards Calendar, 1913; the Syl- 
labus of Home Economics, 1913; and a pageant, 
America’s Gifts to the Old World, 1915, by Helen 
W. Atwater and C. F. Langworthy. 

Despite all efforts, the dollars did not roll 
in as anticipated. Eventually the sights were 
lowered to $25,000, and success was achieved 
in 1928 after vigorous coaching by Abby 
Marlatt. 

Further gifts increased the fund, but some 
losses during the depression reduced it. The 
1946 figure stands at $22,968. 

The custody, investment, and management 
of the fund was for years under a board of 
trustees elected by the council. The board 
elected its own treasurer. The funds were 
transferred from the treasurer of the board to 
the treasurer of the Association in 1923, and 
in 1930 the Association transferred the re- 
sponsibility of investments to the investment 
committee of the Association and the board 
of trustees ceased to exist. 

The interest on this fund has been used in 
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various ways. Small appropriations were 
made in the period from 1920 to 1925 for 
speakers at annual meetings and for the Con- 
stantinople professorship. However, the money 
has been used chiefly as fellowships awarded 
for research. The first award was made for 
1917-18; a second for 1919-20; a third for 
1925-26. From that year on, except for 1944— 
45, a fellowship was awarded annually, carry- 
ing a stipend varying from $200 to $750. In 
1945-46, an award was made which carried a 
$1,200 stipend and inaugurated the plan of 
granting this larger sum on a biennial basis. 

Constantinople Professorship. The inter- 
national committee appealed to and re- 
ceived the approval of the council in 1920 to 
raise a fund to establish a chair of home eco- 
nomics in the Constantinople College for Girls 
(now Constantinople Woman’s College). An 
amount exceeding $6,000 was raised within a 
year, and Mrs. Alice P. Norton, then editor of 
the JOURNAL, was selected as director of the 
to-be-created department in Constantinople. 
She sailed on a January boat in 1921 and re- 
turned in July 1923. Her successor, Eda Lord 
Murphy (now Mrs. Benjamin Demarest) took 
up the work that fall and served for two years. 
Ethel Stilz succeeded her, for three years, 

Other Fellowships and Awards. Textile. 
The and clothing (when 
it was a section) created a textile fellow- 
ship fund by soliciting small contributions 
from many persons. It was extended by 
grants from Phi Upsilon Omicron and Omi- 
cron Nu. Through this group action, yearly 
awards of $300 each were made from 1926 to 
1934 to a qualified candidate for research 
work in special textile or clothing problems. 

The textile division was instrumental in 
securing tuition scholarships in textile training 
from 1942 to 1946 at the Philadelphia Textile 
Institute. From three to six students en- 
joyed these each year. 

Omicron Nu. The AHEA has had the priv- 
ilege of choosing the recipient of a research 
fellowship given by Omicron Nu in the amount 
of $600 in alternate years from 1934 to 1946. 
The offer has carried no restrictions as to the 


textile division 
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phase of home economics to be chosen by the 
candidate. In selecting the person to receive 
the award, the committee has used the same 
standards for qualifications as were set for the 
Ellen H. Richards fellowships. 

Foreign. After seeing the department in 
Constantinople well established, the interna- 
tional committee turned its efforts toward the 
collection of contributions from student clubs 
to help pay the cost of tuition for foreign 
students who might come to the United States 
to study home economics. Individuals and 
groups other than student clubs have helped 
with the fund, notably Omicron Nu. The 
first foreign fellow (1930) was an English- 
woman who had been teaching in India. Then 
in 1934-35 grants were made to two Chinese 
students studying at Yenching University, 
Peiping, China. Subsequently various col- 
leges in the United States were induced to help 
by matching the $250 that the committee pro- 
posed to allot to a student. By 1937-38 the 
fund had grown sufficiently to provide 4 
scholarships, and these have been followed 
by from 2 to 5 annually, ever since. The 
stipend was increased to $275 in 1941, to $300 
in 1943, and to $400 for 1947-48. Countries 
represented in these awards are Argentina, 
Brazil, Canada, Chile, China, Costa Rica, 
Cuba, Egypt, England, Finland, India, Japan, 
New Zealand, Peru, the Philippines, Poland, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Syria, and Uruguay. 

Evaporated Milk Association. In 1945 two 
research fellowships of $750 each were made 
available by the Evaporated Milk Association 
through the fellowship awards committee of 
the AHEA under the same conditions as those 
applying to the Ellen H. Richards fellowship. 
The offer was repeated for 1946-47. 

Borden Award. In 1937 the Borden Com- 
pany asked the Association to accept the 
responsibility of selecting annually for five 
years the recipient of an award for “meritorious 
research in applied nutrition in dairy prod- 
ucts.” The award carried a medal and 
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$1,000. The Association accepted the original 
offer and has annually accepted its extension 
to the present time. 
Historical Collection. 
by Millicent Coss for the Boston meeting in 
1929 captured the some 
members who visualized the assembling of a 
collection of records, pictures, publications, 
and illustrative material that would furnish 
a significant and permanent visible history of 
committee was ap 


Phe exhibit prepared 


imagination of 


home economics. A 
pointed, made little progress, became inactive, 
was revived (in printed list but not in action). 
Thus, up to 1937. Before the 1938 report was 
called for, the committee, under the leadership 
of Merle Ford, had made plans for: preparing 
a folder to describe arrangements and solicit 
historical material; collecting and cataloging 
material; having the library of the U. S. Office 
of Education serve as a repository; staging a 
contest for a bookplate design. Successful 
work followed so that by 1941 more than 600 
items had been assembled. Came the war, 
crowded space in Washington, and the Office 
of Education could no longer act as repository. 
The committee accepted the offer of the library 
at Michigan State College, and the collection 
was shipped there in 1943. Some work on 
classification was done in 1943-44, but furthe: 
efforts to add to the collection await new plans 
for housing the material and making it a 


cessible to those who wish to see or make 
use of it. 
Permanent Headquarters. Officers and 


members who visit Washington have long 


since realized the inadequacy of space and 
equipment for the ever-expanding work of th 
headquarters staff. Exploratory work 01 
future needs and possibilities was done by a 
committee which recommended in 1946 that 
the executive board take active steps to raise 
a fund of $250,000 for securing a building or 


appropriate space in the building of another 


organization. Plans for raising the fund are 


under way as this is being written. 
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In Short... 





Cambridge, UK, to 
Toledo, USA 


CYNTHIA HAZELL EWING 
Exchange teacher from Coleridge 
School, Cambridge, England, to 
DeVilbiss High School, Toledo, Ohio 


I arrived in Toledo early one August morning 
and a few had 
DeVilbiss High School, where I was to teach 


hours later a preview of 
home economics for one year as an exchange 
teacher. My first impression was one of size, 
and after one semester I am still not used to 
the immensity which is taken so much for 
In England 
I taught in a girls’ school with 300 to 400 
Although I had 
seen pictures of my American school and had 
heard that 80 teachers the 
staff I did not realize what it would mean until 
The principal 


granted in American high schools. 


pupils and 15 teachers. 


there were on 
I was in that huge building. 
took me upstairs and downstairs; in and out 
of classrooms, auditoriums, gymnasiums; along 
vistas of corridors; through mysterious short- 
cuts, until it seemed ten times as big as it 
had at the beginning. A few days later school 
opened, and I found out what it was like when 
the building was filled with 2300 students who 
seemed to be built on a larger scale, as if 
to fit in with the general outline. 

During my six school hours I teach girls 
and boys from freshman, sophomore, junior, 
ind senior classes both in home economics 
and foods; therefore, I have contact with 
all ages. At first the general scheme was a 
ittle bit had 
having classes for a half or a whole day, once a 


week. 


which meant some adaptation. 


confusing as I been used to 
Here I had daily classes of one hour, 
Also, both 
the pupils and I found our different ways of 
talking somewhat strange, and I had to get 
the manners of American 


ised to freer 


students. But very soon I was able to hear 


me of my pupils tell me that I was ‘“‘cute”’ 


795 

















without being surprised, and we became 
accustomed to one another. 

Teaching home economics I found very 
different. Previously I thought that 
cookery all over the world would be much the 


same; I now realize that it is something dis- 


had 


tinctly national. Not only are the dishes 
different but so are the methods, the names, 
the measuring of ingredients; and there are 
foods and flavorings of which I had never 
heard. When I talked of bottling fruit, the 
students laughed until I discovered they called 
it canning; a scone to me was a biscuit to them; 
and my biscuits were cookies. But these are 
only small things. A much bigger difference 
is the variety of subjects which is included 
under the heading of home economics. 

The subject covers a very wide field here 
whereas in England it is much more restricted 
with the emphasis on practical work in cookery, 
laundry, and housewifery. After teaching in 
both countries I realize that this difference is 
really a good thing. Each system has evolved 
because it is most suitable for the type of 
student taught. Both successful in 
carrying out their aims. 

Already half of my teaching in America 
It is a wonderful experience for me, 


are 


is over. 
both as an individual and as a teacher, and 
one which will continue to be of pleasure and 
of value to me all my life. I think that the 
students and people I meet feel a little bit 
as if they know England better through me and 
that from now on they will have a more 
personal interest in my country. I have 
already been made at home in theirs. I 
know that my experiences are small by them- 
selves, but the interest and good will found 
and aroused by each American and English 
total that 
prove the success of this scheme. I am proud 


teacher will make a great will 
to have had a part in this first postwar ex- 
change, and I know that as the number of 
exchange teachers increases, so will the friend- 


ship between our two nations 
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Teaching in a Secondary 
Moaern School in England 


MARIE M. STOLL 


Exchange teacher from DeVilbiss 
High School, Toledo, Ohio, to 
Coleridge School, Cambridge, England 


After years of teaching home economics 
in a senior high school with an enrollment 
of 2500 students, the adjustment to teaching 
domestic science in a girls’ secondary modern 
school with an enrollment of 350 students was 
fraught with complications and difficulties 
as well as novel interest and eager anticipation. 

Domestic science in England is a subject 
taken by second-, third-, and fourth-year 
girls once a week. Class periods are 2} 
hours long with a 10-minute break in both 
sessions for milk and/or play. Two domestic 
science mistresses supervise two kitchens which 
accommodate 25 students each. 

No uniform or suggested course of study is 
provided. Instructors in each school set 
up their own schemes of work, which must 
meet with the approval of His Majesty’s 
inspector. Emphasis is on the practical 
side with little opportunity for theory in 
an 11- to 15-week term. Here is the scheme 
of work for the first year of domestic science 
at Coleridge School: 


1. Introduction 
Personal hygiene 
Simple cleaning processes 
First aid in the home 
2. Cookery 
Handling of tools 
Preparation and cooking of vegetables 
Milk and grain puddings 
Rules for boiling, steaming, and baking 
Suet mixtures and pastry 
Bread 
Plain scones and cakes 
Dried vegetables 
3. Laundry 
Care of laundry utensils 
Washing and finishing coarse clothes 
Use of mangle (wringer) and irons 
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Washing and finishing white cottons, hand- 
kerchiefs, bed linen, table linen 

Removal of stains 

4. Housewifery 

Collection of dust and dirt 

Care and cleaning of wood, metal, sink, 
ovens, range 

Setting table and washing up 


In the first term, which ended on December 
20, I adhered as closely as possible to this 
accepted plan. I have permission to work 
out my own plan this term, and it is patterned 
after our own methods and procedures. 

Teaching home economics in a foreign 
country is complicated by different eating 
and food customs, similar foods called by 
different names, different methods of preparing 
foods, and unfamiliar equipment. Add to 
these complications rationing and food short- 
ages as well as the complete absence of certain 
foods, and the result might seem hopeless 
confusion. Working out plans is not easy 
or entirely satisfactory, but it is fun. 

Vegetables, especially salad vegetables, and 
citrus fruits are some of the unprocurable 
foods. Bacon is not purchased from the 
butcher on the meat allowance but from 
the grocer. ‘Creamed potatoes” are like 
our mashed potatoes. Cookies are “‘biscuits,”’ 
biscuits are “buns,” and cakes are ‘“‘sponges.”’ 
Because many foods are measured by weight 
there are no measuring cups in the laboratory. 
Imagine a stickler for level measurements 
teaching that a “rounding spoon” has as 
much outside the spoon as in! These samples 
are suggestive of the multitude of differences 
that create problems and amusement not only 
for the American teacher in England but for 
English pupils under an American teacher. 

Had I known or realized the difficulties of 
adjustment to a very different school system 
and to very cold temperatures in homes and 
schools (my room in school since early 
December has registered 42° to 55° F) as 
well as to a rather monotonous diet I would 
still have accepted the opportunity of the 
exchange. It’s value can only be surmised. 
I think its worth is inestimable in conditioning 
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In Short 


the growth of understanding between our two 
countries. Any teacher some 
influence in broadening her pupils’ outlook 
and knowledge of her native land. Contacts 
outside of school are mutually beneficial. 
And lastly, the enriched experience with which 
the teacher returns to her regular assignment 
should go far in building a firm and lasting 
friendship between our two countries. 


must have 


How Home Economists Can 
Aid 
HAROLD E. SNYDER 


Executive Secretary, Commission for 
International Educational Reconstruction 
Washington, D. C. 


Home life in many parts of Europe and Asia 
was utterly disorganized as a result of World 
War II. Aside from the millions of 
orphans, virtually all children and youth in the 
war-devastated countries felt the impact of 
temporarily broken homes, fears and tensions, 
malnutrition, inadequate clothing, and the 
hates which are inevitable concomitants of war. 
Among the great problems of the peace are the 
rebuilding of damaged bodies and minds, the 
giving of renewed hope and courage, and the 
counteracting of the sense of inadequacy and 


war 


frustration. 

Home economists can play a vital part in the 
educational and economic reconstruction of 
the war-torn Reports reaching the 
Commission for International Educational Re- 
construction and UNESCO, the educational 
arm of the United Nations, indicate a greatly 
increased interest on the part of educational 
leaders abroad in the fields of child care, nu- 
trition, domestic science, and household arts. 

The war has brought about a re-examination 
of many basic assumptions in education in 
war-devastated countries. One of the most 
decided trends is toward a more functional ap- 
proach to education, toward the introduction 
into the public school curriculum of practical 
subjects relating both to occupations and home 


world. 
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life. A general demand for universal second- 
ary education with greater opportunities for 
girls is also noted. Such changes are bound to 
result in increased attention to subjects rela- 
ted to home economics. 


Six Opportunities Named 


A few specific ways in which home econo- 
mists can help are these: 

1. Make available to war-devastated coun- 
tries professional books and periodicals in the 
field of home economics published since 1939. 
Such materials are almost totally lacking and 
are eagerly sought. 

The American Book Center, Library of Con- 
gress, Washington 25, D. C., receive 
prepaid shipments of professional books and 
periodicals for teachers, also recent textbooks. 
The Center allocates them to the countries 
most needing materials of thistype. It crates, 
ships, pays ocean shipping charges, and delivers 
them to appropriate educational authorities. 

2. Give money for study grants which will 
enable educators from war-devastated coun- 
tries to visit the United States to observe 
modern developments in home economics. 
The American Home Economics Association 
is to be commended for the work it is already 
doing in this area through its international 
scholarship fund. (See pages 213-215 for more 
details.) UNESCO urges the expansion of 
such opportunities. 

3. Send home economics equipment of all 
sorts, including used equipment in good con- 
dition, to educational institutions overseas 
where it is badly needed. 

United Service for China, 1790 Broadway, 
New York 19, N. Y., is eager to receive and will 
transport such equipment. Similar arrange- 
ments will be worked out later with relief or- 
ganizations serving other countries. 

4. Organize missions of outstanding Ameri- 
can nutritionists to serve as advisers to vari- 
ous schools and colleges in war-devastated 
countries. 

5. Aid worthy teachers in dire need in 12 
European countries by sending them CARE 


will 
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packages. In many parts of the world, 1947 
is the most critical year which teachers have 
had to face. Because of almost run-away in- 
flation, the average teacher’s salary in Europe 
has shrunk to $30 per month, or the cost of a 
pair of shoes. CARE, a nonprofit organiza- 
tion, provides a simple, convenient way of 
helping. CARE food parcels cost $10 and 
provide 40,000 calories. A CARE blanket 
package contains 2 wool blankets with findings 
to aid in making them into garments and 
costs $10 also. 

Checks should be sent to CARE, 50 Broad 
Street, New York 4, N. Y., with the request 
that the parcels be delivered to needy teachers. 

6. Send prepared pamphlets or other mate- 
rials relevant to needs of teachers in war- 
devastated countries. UNESCO has appealed 
for printed and mimeographed materials de- 
signed to aid teachers in emergency situations. 
In view of the almost utter lack in most parts 
of Europe of even the simplest supplies and 
equipment, new techniques must be developed 
for extemporizing. Federal, state, and local 
agencies concerned with various fields relating 
to home economics and individual teachers 
have prepared such materials. 

Send any available copies of such aids to 
the Commission for International Educational 
Reconstruction, 744 Jackson Place, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Impact of Missions on Homes 


RUTH URE 

Secretary, Board of Foreign Missions 
of the Presbyterian Church in the USA 
New York, N. Y. 


‘“*Home was never like this!’’ is the comment 
oft in the hearts of foreign missionaries as 
they observe and share in the family life of 
the adopted country. Sometimes the com- 
ment is with praise—abundant hospitality, 
now obsolescent in America, still is the joy 
of the Orient; old folk have their rightful 
place of honor in other cultures; the joint 
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family system provides economic security 
and community living; marriage for the Hindu 
is an unbreakable sacrament. Americans 
abroad must covet the value of certain of these 
family patterns for their own culture. But 
sometimes the comment is with sorrow- 
concubinage in South America, child marriages 
in India, low esteem of women in Africa and 
Moslem lands, unhygienic practices—these are 
patterns which cause great concern. Then 
sometimes there comes sweeping in the honest 
realization that perhaps home was like this, 
not one’s own home but the homes of one’s 
civilization—that polygamy is having a plu- 
rality of wives all at once and divorce is 
having them consecutively, that infanticide 
and abortion are identical, that love is every- 
where as strong as and the richest 
blessing of life. 

The task of missions in touching homes, 
therefore, is two-fold: to conserve against the 
inroads of modern life the highest heritage 
of the family in its own culture and to share 
with every culture the best enrichment that 
the Christian faith 


death 


both science and have 
brought. 

A profound effect upon home life has always 
accompanied missions. The missionary’s own 
home, his attitudes 
children, his gadgets for greater comfort have 
influenced curious observers. His warfare 


against such customs as the burning of widows 


toward his wife and 


has led to reform legislation. His presentation 
of the Word of God has brought a new con 
ception of the sacredness of personality which 
has resulted in new respect for women, new 
treatment of the young. His establishment 
of schools has educated future homemakers. 

But within recent years increasing emphasis 
has been laid upon the family as the unit with 
which the Church must work and the true 
testing-ground of Christian living. With that 
emphasis have come what are called “Christian 
Home Movements,” in the younger 
churches of China and India have taken the 
lead. 

There are three general lines of approach 
Students 


which 


One is educational. are being 
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In Short 


consciously prepared for the greatest of all 
professions, making a home and rearing a 
family. Courses are being introduced rapidly 
for girls, more laggingly for boys, at every 
level from primary to college and theological 
seminary. In some institutions the entire 
curriculum is built on homemaking, and all 
forma! classwork rises naturally from the life 
genuine 


experience in 


situations involved in a cottage 


system with responsible 
marketing, cooking, child care, and human 
relationships 

The second approach is through books and 
magazines and posters and pictures on family 
worship, religious education in the home, 
marriage and sex education, family relation- 
ships, parent education, child training and care, 
domestic economy, health and hygiene, recre- 
ition, and the like. 

The third approach is in the life of the local 
church. This may take the form of a yearly 
festival of the home or observance of Christian- 
izing the home week; of studying and demon- 
strating the essentials of godly family living; 
of providing helps to pastors and their wives 
in guiding engaged couples, expectant parents, 
ind those in any family crisis; of setting 
concrete goals of conduct to be reached in 
‘very family. It may take the form of recon- 
struction projects; demonstrations of kitchen 
gardens, home sewing, tree planting, nutritious 
menus, community recreation; and—the one 
indispensable—family worship. For it all 
sums up in Christ’s being truly the Lord of 


the home. 


Peace Plans Practical 


RutH KELSO RENFROW 


General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
Washington, D. C. 
through armed 


While work 


forces, the diplomatic corps, and industrial 


men are atl 
mediums to solve the problems of peace, 
women of the United States are not joining the 
Chey 


wishful thinkers. are laying an educa- 
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tional foundation for peace by becoming friends 
individual 
mutual problems. 
Peace Plans Practical is a program of in- 
formation and exchange of ideas for one year 
between clubwomen of the United States and 
women of other countries. Through monthly 
letters they exchange ideas on family, home, 
and community life, including economic and 
social problems. Gift boxes may be sent if 
the foreign correspondent says they are 
acceptable and checks the American list of 
such items as food, clothes, garden seeds and 


on an basis, by understanding 


implements, books on American ways and 
customs, homemade needlework, and scrap- 
books. 

To be better fitted for such an exchange, the 
United States woman participant undertakes 
a study of the life and customs of the country 
assigned. 

To Make Peace Plans Practical 

The following seven points of participation 
give an idea of the project: 

1. Contact a foreign club as a letter project. 

2. Accept assignment of a foreign club for 
one year for the purpose of exchanging ideas by 
monthly letters and printed materials. 

3. Appoint a member to correspond monthly 
with a woman in a foreign country who is not a 
federated club woman but who has requested a 
correspondent. 

4. Prepare material for cultural exchange 
representative of the life of the club 
community. 

5. Study the country in which the assigned 
foreign club is located. 

6. Assist in securing and maintaining foreign 
exchange scholarships and fellowships in the 
universities and colleges of your state. 

7. Share food and clothing with friends 
abroad. 

Since \-] Day, Peace Plans Practical has 
snowballed unbelievably. Each of our 48 
states, the District of Columbia, and Alaska 
are represented in a sincere effort to better 
understand the problems of the women in 70 


countries, colonies, and islands. For instance. 
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1000 contacts have been made in Greece, 500 
in France, 100 in England, and smaller num- 
bers in Russia, Poland, Holland, Japan, 
Germany, Austria, Sweden, Belgium, Finland, 
Norway, all South American countries, 
Canada, India, Egypt, and others. 

A letter received from the president of a club 
in Lima, Peru, by the state president of South 
Carolina shows great understanding: 


We hope the South Carolinians will write in de- 
tail of their daily lives. . . . The way they train 
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their children, try to teach the honor system in 
their schools, what ideals they strive to set... . 
After all, difference in ideals and methods in child 
training result in differences in ideals of adults 
and eventually of nations. 


If a group wishes to participate in making 
PEACE PLANS PRACTICAL, it should communi- 
cate with Mrs. Ruth Kelso Renfrow, national 
extension secretary for foreign and territorial 
clubs, General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
1734 N Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


The Hare and the Tortoise 


You know the fable. 


to Permanent Headquarters, so long as the goal is reached. 


Both varieties of propulsion are acceptable in the race 


Some state 


associations take the long steady trek; some prefer to delay the start until the 
time of their spring meetings and go by leaps and bounds from there. 

Points reached up to March 10 are shown by the scores printed below. 
These represent the reported results of organized state action as well as gifts 


sent in by individuals who requested that certain states be credited. 


The 


figures include pledges and cash in hand, with bonds counted at maturity value. 
Of these amounts college clubs have contributed and pledged: $44.75 in 
Georgia; $17 in Kentucky; $53.05 in Tennessee. 


Alabama §$ 120.00 Maryland $125.00 Ohio $281.00 
California 1,287.00 Massachusetts 15.00 Oregon 100 .00 
Colorado 8.00 Michigan 340.00 Pennsylvania 363.00 
Delaware 5.00 Minnesota 210.00 Puerto Rico 3.00 
D.C. 1,000.50 Missouri 20.00 Rhode Island 100 .00 
Florida 5.00 Montana 40.00 South Carolina 20.00 
Georgia 2,161.85 Nebraska 55.00 South Dakota 5.00 
Idaho 15.00 Nevada 100.00 Tennessee 153.05 
Illinois 127.00 NewHampshire 25.00 Texas 670.00 
Indiana 25.00 New Jersey 30.00 Vermont 5.00 
Iowa 261.00 New Mexico 90.00 Virginia 10.00 
Kentucky 22.00 New York 145.00 West Virginia 100 .00 
Louisiana 41.00 NorthCarolina 30.00 Wisconsin 285 .00 


Not counted under the states are a special individual gift of $2,000 and a 
contribution of $15 from College Club Province III Workshop. Total 


$10,413.40. 


How do you and your association classify—hare or tortoise? 
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Home Economics in Europe 


During the war, news of what was happening 
to home economics in Europe reached the 
United States only very scrappily. The main 
source was the quarterly Bulletin which the 
International Federation of Home Economics 
Instruction in Fribourg, Switzerland, managed 
to continue publishing more or less regularly 
in spite of wartime shortages and although 
most of its usual channels of information were 
closed. Our first approach to a picture came 
with the December 1946 issue of the Bulletin, 
which tells of a conference held in Fribourg 
last August. Unfortunately, when it arrived 
the space in this issue of the JOURNAL was 
already almost filled, and there is room for 
only a brief report of the Fribourg meeting. 
It is genuinely thrilling to read how our 
European colleagues rose to the new respon- 
sibilities suddenly thrust on them by the war— 
how women’s organizations or governments in 
practically all the countries called on them to 
help all sorts and conditions of people make the 
most of shockingly inadequate food, clothing, 
household equipment of every kind; how, even 
in the midst of occupation, Denmark passed 
a law requiring all girls and women to be 
trained in such ways; how Scotch home econ- 
omists went to London to take charge of food 
reconstruction gangs after the blitz; how the 
Swiss system of apprenticing young girls to 
qualified homemakers helped in the labor 
shortage. All we can do now is to describe, 
very sketchily, the general plan of the Fri- 
bourg meeting and to indicate outstanding 
European developments in education for home 
and family life. 

The International Federation is to be con- 
gratulated that it managed so promptly to 
bring nearly 200 members and friends from its 
member countries together to renew old as- 
sociations, to exchange experiences, to see what 
Switzerland is doing to develop this phase of 
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education and—most important of all—to 
discuss how to make it yet more useful under 
postwar conditions. 

The program included pleasant social oc- 
casions, speeches and reports, and visits to 
various types of Swiss homemaking schools, 
rural and urban, public and private, full-time 
and part-time—and since Fribourg is a de- 
lightful old-world university town and Switzer- 
land is almost uniquely rich in beautiful and 
accessible scenery, there must have been an 
unusual combination of work and vacation. 

Mademoiselle Plancherel, the charming and 
efficient general secretary of the Federation 
and editor of its Bulletin, had requested re- 
ports in advance from the various countries, 
and her summary of these brought out con- 
clusively that home economists had made 
themselves indispensable in meeting difficulties 
from destroyed schools and equipment, in 
organizing nutrition and “‘make it do”’ classes 
for every kind of homemaking shortage and for 
all sorts and kinds of women and girls. It also 
made plain that wartime experience had every- 
where brought out the value of training for 
home and family life and that this phase of 
education is now recognized as of first impor- 
tance for all girls and women. Emphasis was 
also laid on the spiritual as well as the 
material aspects of women’s responsibilities. 

All this was amply developed in the 
addresses by leaders of different countries, 
many of whom reported that such training was 
now obligatory in the national education pro- 
grams. Better provision is also to be made for 
training teachers and leaders and for giving 
the subject the status it deserves in the school 
world, including, in several cases, the univer- 
sity program. France seems an outstanding 
example. (Incidentally, it sent more delegates 
than any other country, Switzerland not 
excepted.) The French delegates included 
high officials of the department of education 
and also of the department of health and 
population and top-ranking members of the 
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home economics staff, national and Parisian. 
Their papers showed broad, theoretic under- 
standing of the importance of the subject to 
national well-being and also a practical plan 
for bringing it to all regions and people of the 
country and for improving the quality and 
academic status of its teachers. 

In short, the report of the Fribourg meeting 
indicates strongly that in postwar Europe 
education for home and family life stands on 
the threshold of an unprecedented develop- 


ment. 


What about Japan? 


In Japan some American women educators 
are trying to redirect the curriculum and 
rewrite the textbooks for that country. They 
indicate that women’s education there has 
been of very low standard and that work in 
‘domestic science’’ in the so-called girls’ high 
schools has been largely routine skills—rep- 
etitious exercises. 

Such a state of affairs is difficult to cope 
with. Certainly it calls for able home econ- 
omists with vision. As one visitor there 
said, ““‘The Japanese family system doesn’t 
tolerate our concept of democratic family life, 
but if Japan is really to be democratic it will 
have to begin in the home.’ 

Perhaps the leaven will be furnished by 
Captain Rachael Johnstone, graduate of Okla- 
homa A and M College, who is assistant mess 
officer of general headquarters and nutritional 
consultant in the Army of Occupation in 
fokyo. In this capacity she has charge of 
60 general headquarters messes, which feed 
approximately 15,000 persons daily. 
Johnstone is supervising two 
One is training domestic help 


Captain 
schools, also. 
(Japanese) ; the other is training Japanese help 
for the government food units. She is compil- 
ing materials from home economics texts used 
in high schools in the states, writing training 
manuals, and having them translated into 


Japanese. 
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The Siamese Embassy building has been 
turned over to Miss Johnstone to use for the 
She is the only 
the Japanese 


school for domestic help. 
living there with 
Its plan of operation is similar to 


American 
students. 
that of home management houses in the United 
States. 
taught in the public school similar to our high 
schools, then they spend time at the Embassy. 

The Japanese government is backing the 
school. The Japanese YWCA, Japanese Hotel 
Association, and Japanese Restaurant Asso- 
ciation are all sponsors. It is to be a perma- 
nent project, and 1,000 students have applied 
for admission to the first class. 


For the first month students are 


Upon her release soon from the Army Miss 
Johnstone plans to continue her service in 
Japan as a civilian. Here is another home 
economist helping to give Japanese the right 
start in one phase of home economics educa- 


tion. 
Short of E verything 


And in Greece, supplies are needed. A 
letter from Alice L. Riggs, wife of the president 
of Anatolia College in Thessaloniki, Greece, 


Savs: 


Last year was our first back on our campus 
after the years of occupation by the Germans, and 
we were unable immediately to begin again our 
courses in home economics. Our dean of women, 
Mary Ingle, was particularly pleased that this 
fall Mrs. Walter Myers was sent over to teach 
home economics in the girls department and act 
as nurse for the boarding department in th 
dormitories of both boys and girls. 

In our new beginning we are short of every 
thing, and it would mean much to the college t 
have gifts of some supplies for the home economics 
department. 

President Riggs and I are 
few months trying to raise funds for a new girls 


in this country for a 


school campus, including dormitories, school 
buildings, and a science building which will 


provide adequate space for the expansion of th 
girls department as well as for its immediat« 
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needs. It is now housed in very temporary 
quarters—in two faculty residence houses as 
dormitories and some harrack-like buildings for 
classrooms. 

We also hope to enlarge our extension work in 
the city to include courses in home nursing, diet 
and health problems, and especially in education 
for prevention of malaria and tuberculosis. In 
this way we would be able to serve the whole of 
Macedonia through our alumni and the courses 
which they themselves may conduct in this 
center where they have already enrolled 400 in 
classes in a small rented building. 


The goal of the Anatolia College campaign 
fund is $1,000,000. Gifts to it should be sent 
to 14 Beacon Street. Boston, Massachusetts. 


Status of the Fulbright Act 


It takes time to implement a plan that in 
volves the use of millions of dollars annually, 
especially when those millions are in foreign 
currency and must be spent in a foreign 
country. What we are trying to say is that it 
does not appear likely that any Fulbright 
scholarships will be made available for use 
before the academic year 1948-49. 

The Fulbright Act, approved by President 
Truman on August 1, 1946, provides for the 
use of currencies acquired from sales of surplus 
property in foreign countries for ‘“‘financing 
research, instruction, and other educational 
activities of or for American citizens in schools 
and institutions of higher learning located in 
such foreign country.” It gives preference 
‘to applicants who shall have served in the 
military or naval forces of the United States 
during World War I or World War IT... .” 

The basic intent of the Act is to assist 
\merican citizens in educational 
in foreign lands. Not a single American 


pursuits 


dollar is made available by the Act, since it 
provides only for the use of the currency of the 
foreign country making the purchase of surplus 
property. In other words, no fellowships or 
maintenance grants are available from this 
fund for foreign students to study in the United 
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States. It might, however, be possible to use 
funds made available under the Act to provide 
transportation to continental United States 
that can be purchased with the currency of the 
student’s own country. 

The Act limits the expenditure in any one 
country to 20 million dollars with an annual 
expenditure limitation of one million dollars. 
No time limit is set. 

Details 
necessary to establish the fund are being 


This is the essence of the situation. 


worked out. A board on foreign scholarships 
is being selected and appointed by President 
Very little definite information is 
At present, nothing can be gained 
letters from 


Truman. 
available. 
from sending inquiries and 


individual applicants. 
Cultural Relations Bill 


The Cultural Relations bill passed the House 
unanimously in the 79th Congress and was 
reported out of the Senate committee but in 
the closing days of the last session was not 
taken up. This bill would authorize cultural 
exchanges on a worldwide basis and during the 
life of the Fulbright program the two would be 
closely integrated. It would permit an ex- 
change of foreign and American technicians 
and specialists, government workers and 
leaders, the purchase of books, and the estab- 
lishment of information centers abroad. It is 
hoped that this bill will be reintroduced in this 


session of Congress. 


As Told in Former Issues 


Revealing discussions on situations and 
attitudes in other countries have been pre- 
sented in the JOURNAL from time to time. A 
list from issues of the last seven years (1940 to 


1947) is given here for easy reference. 


Brazil 
Doney. JHE 


Brazil’s extension program, MAry E. 
37, No. 1 (Jan. 1945), pp. 30-31 
Nutrition work to the south of us: In Brazil, AGNEs 
June Leita. JHE 36, No. 4 (Apr. 1944), pp 


203-208 
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Canada 

Canadian Home Economics Association meeting, July 
1941, KATHARINE Mippleton. JHE 33, No. 9 
(Nov. 1941), pp. 650-651 


Chile 

Latin-American neighbors: The program of rural Chile, 
GRACIELA ManpujAno. JHE 33, No. 8 (Oct. 
1941), pp. 529-536. 


China 

Family living in other lands: In China, Mrs. Cau 
Suia-Minc. JHE 35, No. 7 (Sept. 1943), pp. 408- 
412. 


Colombia 


Home economics education in Colombia, MARIe WHITE. 
JHE 38, No. 4 (Apr. 1946), pp. 219-220. 


Cuba 

Cuban-American home economics conference, BEN- 
jamin R. ANDREWs. JHE 33, No. 3 (Mar. 1941), 
pp. 174-175. 


Great Britain 


Clothes rationing in Britain, REMy NicHotson. JHE 
34, No. 9 (Nov. 1942), pp. 672-673. 

Teaching domestic subjects in Great Britain, ETHEL 
Wittans. JHE 34, No. 8 (Oct. 1942), pp. 535-536. 


Greece 


SOS from Greece, MARIANTHE DEMETRIADES. JHE 
37, No. 9 (Nov. 1945), pp. 576-577. 

SOS Number 2 (Greece) [Eprrorrat]. JHE 38, No. 
5 (May 1946), p. 295. 


India 

The diet at a hostel in India, KATHERINE HOFFMAN 
and CLEONE Brookins WARNER. JHE 38, No. 2 
(Feb. 1946), pp. 95-97. 

The status of home economics in India, KATHERINE 
HorrmMan. JHE 38, No. 10 (Dec. 1946), pp. 637- 
638. 


Italy 


An Army dietitian in Italy, 2p Lt. SALLY BRIGHTMAN. 
JHE 36, No. 9 (Nov. 1944), p. 585. 


Morocco 


In French Morocco, MARGARET G. Murray, 2D LT., 
AUS. JHE 36, No. 4 (Apr. 1944), pp. 219-220. 


Norway 

Family living in other lands: In Norway, EtsE Mar- 
GARETHE RoEep. JHE 35, No. 7 (Sept. 1943), pp. 
408-412. 
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Poland 


Home economics in Poland [Eprrortat]. JHE 38, 
No. 4 (Apr. 1946), p. 232. 


Puerto Rico 
Home economics at the University of Puerto Rico, 


CLARA M. Brown. JHE 33, No. 6 (June 1941), 


pp. 373-376 


Turkey 
In modern Turkey [Eprtortat]. JHE 32, No. 5 


(May 1940), pp. 332-333 


Uruguay 


Nutrition work to the south of us: In Uruguay, Lena 
May Hoerner. JHE 36, No. 4 (April 1944), 
pp. 203-208. 


Venezuela 


Home demonstrators in Venezuela, Mary GUNNELL 
Lewis. JHE 38, No. 1 (Jan. 1946), pp. 1-6. 


Yugoslavia 


Family living in other lands: In Yugoslavia, GEORGE 
Rapin. JHE 35, No. 7 (Sept. 1943), pp. 408-412. 


Miscellaneous 

Charting our help for foreign students, Louise J. PEET 
JHE 38, No. 9 (Nov. 1946), pp. 583-585 

Latin-American neighbors: The women of the Americas, 
Mary N. Winstow. JHE 33, No. 8 (Oct. 1941), 
pp. 529-536. 

Sixth international congress of home economics, VELMA 
PHILLIPS. JHE 32, No. 2 (Feb. 1940), pp. 93-94 

The world nutrition situation, Hazer K. STIEBELING 
JHE 39, No. 1 (Jan. 1947), pp. 7-11 


About Our Beacon 


It is possible that some home economists do 
not know the significance of the Betty lamp, 
incorporated in the official symbol of the 
AHEA in 1926. The Betty lamp was the 
common portable light used in Colonial days. 
For us, it symbolizes the light of knowledge 
and stands for the application of science to 
the improvement of the home. It “suggests 
simple American homeliness and combines with 
its idea of light that of the pleasant ordering of 
the household.” Fittingly it lights the way to 
a Home for Home Economics. 
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Assoctation Business... 





Housin 'g Division 


This year the housing division begins the second 
decade of its existence. From a start which in- 
cluded a small group of people who believed that 
home economists can assist in solving the problems 
of family housing, our division showed on its roster 
last year 778 members who named housing as a 
major interest. Others who do much work in 
this field have as their main interest a related area. 
All but four states now have a housing chairman 

The nation’s housing situation is as acute now 
as it was at any time during the war. Problems 
are apparent in every community. To meet this 
challenge, the program of work of the housing 
division is sufliciently broad to include not only 
its own activities but also some on which the co- 
operation of various departments of the Asso- 
ciation is requested. Although other departments 
are active in the field of housing the extension 
service department and the newly formed farmers 
home administration department have vigorous 
programs in this area. 

On the national level, the division accepts the 
responsibility of presenting to other groups the 
contribution toward better housing which home 
economics can make. Progress has been made. 

Hazel Schultz of the home study department of 
the University of Chicago represented the division 
at the Housing Inventory and Forecast Conference 
held in Chicago last November, called by the 
National Committee on Housing, Inc. 

Many prominent members of the division were 
invited to assist at the Housing Conference called 
by the Woman’s Foundation at Rye, New York, 
last November. 

Mrs. Dora Lewis of Hunter College is chairman 
of a committee which aims to present to other 
organizations dealing with the social problems of 
the family ideas and information on the con- 
tribution which home economists can make in 
housing. 

A committee headed by Madge Dilts of the 
Hoover Company, North Canton, Ohio, is seeking 
ways to work with commercial agencies that are 
distributing free house plans. 

The housing division continues to support a 
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TEssIE AGAN 


general housing bill which will help “to reduce 
the cost of housing to put decent, sanitary homes 
within the reach of lower income groups.” A 
special committee under Gertrude Humphreys, 
home demonstration leader in the West Virginia 
Extension Service, has worked with the legislative 
committee on the Wagner-Ellender-Taft bill. 

The attention of many in the housing division 
has been directed toward possible housing impli- 
cations in the so-called Hope-Flannagan bill (Re- 
search and Marketing Act of 1946). This Act is 
Public Law No. 733—an enabling piece of legisla- 
tion to permit funds for research. The March 
JOURNAL carried an analysis of this Act prepared 
by Ruth O’Brien. It is hoped that when funds 
have been allocated, much needed research in 
housing may be assured. 

A bibliography on recent housing publications 
has been prepared by Mrs. Jane W. Barnes of 
Kansas State College. It is available upon request 
made to her or to the American Home Economics 
Association, 620 Mills Building, Washington 6, 
D.C. 

The housing division program for 1947-48 has 
been developed by the chairman-elect, Pauline 
Gordon, home management specialist of the 
North Carolina Extension Service. Let us give 
her our very best support.—TeEssiE AGAN, Chair- 
man. 
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Home Economics in Business Department 


The HEIB department of the American Home 
Economics Association will celebrate its silver 
anniversary in 1948. Each year’s inventory has 
recorded a steady and, in many ways, a remarkable 
growth. In members—well over 1000 during 
1946-47. In expanding services to business—14 
categories in which the membership is classified. 
In a diversified program of work—18 national 
committee chairmen guiding activities of 23 well- 
organized groups of business home economists in 
all geographical sections of the United States. 

To help homemakers to continue to recognize 
the value of intelligent selection and preparation 
of food, to assist teachers to guide future home 
makers, to interpret to manufacturers of peace- 
time equipment the desires of the modern house- 
hold, and to create among consumers an awareness 
of the advances made in labor-saving and pleasure 
giving devices are important activities of HEIB’s 

Committee work under way includes studies of 
desirable sizes of cake and pie tins in relation to 
recipes designed for the average family of today 
and studies of the standardization of measuring 
spoons and cups. Textile committees are at work 
on the best ways to help teachers as they struggle 
with the possibilities of new fibers, new weaves, and 
new cleaning difficulties. 

Time was not so many years ago when a woman, 
young or old, capable, personable, and clever at 
food preparation or dressmaking allowed her em- 
ployer to call her a home economist. She had not 
spent four years or more in an accredited college 
acquiring the indispensable, fundamental princi 
ples in science, art, skills, techniques, and cultural 
backgrounds so necessary to the demands made on 
home economists in business today. To protect 
college as well as student, the HEIB department 
set up rather strict qualifications for eligibility to 
membership. So effective has this step been that 
business firms who value their own ratings now 
demand graduate home economists. 

The HEIB department believes that a well-paid, 
well-staffed office, housed in quarters reflecting 
the dignity and hospitality for which we stand, will 
greatly enhance the respect and recognition which 
we now have. Already our department contri- 
butions to the Permanent Headquarters Fund are 
being made and plans for further co-operation are 
under way. 

A long-time program designed to assist high 
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Esstz L. ELiiori1 
Li PulIdance 


schools and graduate schools in vocat 


isin operation. Among the manv HEIB activiti 


designed to help in the guidance of our finest young 
women into home economics courses and resulting 
careers are the following: field days to expose st. 
dents to the several types of positions in the « 
mercial field; special orientation classes in whict 
business home economists participate; preparat 

of the Student Guide Book to Home Economi 
Business (available from the AHEA otic 
Washington for 35 cents); course-of-study surve 
designed to determine from curriculum planner 
how business home economists can be of mos 
and how schools can better prepare graduates fi 
the commercial positions they hope to secur 
plans for scholarships and awards. 

Che HEIB public relations program encourages 
co-operation with distributive education leaders 
and the National Safety Council. The 
HEIB department stands ready to help the state 
president find a qualified person to serve as chair 
man in the HEIB department of the state ass 
ciation. The membership promotion chairmer 


ational 


hope to have affiliated groups of business hom 
economists in every state plus Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico, and our very good neighbor, Canada. Afhil 
iated groups co-operate closely with the state and 
local home economics associations and seek t 
promote a better understanding of the value of 
trained home economists. Ail HEIB’s watch for 
and report articles suitable for publication in the 
JourNAL and other educational magazines.— 
Essteé L. Evtrotr, Chairman 
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New Books... 











By DOROTHEA F. 
of 


Handbook of Diet Therapy. 
TURNER. Chicago: University 
Press, 1946, 112 pp., $2. 

The author is assistant professor at the Uni 
versity of Chicago Medical School, where she is 
in charge of the nutrition clinic of the University 
of Chicago Clinics. Since May 1, 1946, she has 
served as editor of the Journal of the American 


Chicago 


Dietelic Association. 

Three basic plans for the normal diet, each 
lesigned tomeet recommended daily allowances for 
some normal adults except for calories, have been 
evaluated for nutritive content by means of the 
for dietary calculation of Donelson 
Suggested adaptations of the 


hort method 
ind Leichsenring. 
normal adult diet for use in pregnancy, lactation, 
and during growth are presented together with the 
calculations of their nutritive content. 

In a similar manner, basic plans, with an 
evaluation of their nutritive content, are presented 
for several adaptations of the normal diet for 
Both weights and approxi 


nerapeutic purposes 
ate measures are given in the basic plans and 
the table used in their evaluation. 
Che appendix includes tables necessary for the 
alculation and evaluation of diets discussed in the 
1andbook, also an 11-page glossary. Definitions 


of the medical terms have been so over- 


some 
mplified as to lose meaning 

All in all, Mrs. Turner is to be congratulated on 
iis first edition of the handbook. It is not just 
inother diet manual but a real contribution toward 
HAZEL M. 


+} 

he goal of ‘fewer and better diets.” 

Hauck, Cornell University 

Furniture for Your Home. By GLADYS MILLER. 
New York: M. Barrows and Company, Inc 
1946, 290 pp., 
This book 


leas based on 


$3.50 

s nontechnical but full of interesting 
the author’s wide experience in the 
field of interior decoration. It is easy to read and 
I] students, and especially to home 


will appeal to 
makers, because it will help to solve many different 
problems. 


ne 


types of furnishing 

Besides furniture selection, construction, style, 
and cost, chapters deal with individual rooms 
Furniture go-togethers are suggested at the end of 
each. The whole effort is to achieve good living in 


terms ol furnishings 








A pleasing format, an efficient index, a glossary 
of terms, useful charts of period styles, and other 
quick reference charts are found the book. 
Copious illustrations in the form of small sketches 
are helpful in visualizing the ideas presented. In 
there many photographic _illus- 
trations. It book.—EvELYN JOAN 
MetTzceErR, University of Nebraska. 


in 


addition, are 


a good 


is 


Audio-Visual Methods in Teaching. By EDGAR 
Date. New York: The Dryden Press, 1946, 
546 pp., $4.25. 

Starting out with an easily understood discussion 
of the basic concepts of audio-visual education, 
Dr. Dale explains the importance of this type of 
teaching. He the various forms 
audio-visual teaching, assigning to each its relative 
value, then shows how each type of audio-visual 
aid may be used with different courses given in 
schools. This book’s excellence lies in its practical, 
everyday value as a guide which every teacher has 
been seeking. It interestingly written and 
abounds with anecdotes and pertinent illustrations 
Dr. Dale is an acknowledged leader in his field by 
He 
carries out his own policies and presents many 
illuminating charts, diagrams, and illustrations 
Bess Exton, National Education Association 


of 


discusses 


Is 


long experience in both teaching and writing 


Creative Old Age. By CLARE DE GRUCHY. San 


Francisco: Old Age Counselling Center, 1946, 

| 43 pp . $2 75 

This book relates values and benefits de rived 
from the Old Age Counselling Center in San 


Lillien J. Martin 


to case histories and 


Francisco, founded bv Dr 
Part of the book is devoted 


part to reports of projects for the aged The entire 
book reveals a sound philosophy and point of view 


in relation to old age 


Sociologists, physicians, social workers, and 
psychologists will find this book very helpful. It 
could be used as outside reading for advanced high 
school and college students to help them in 
developing correct attitudes toward elderly persons 
living in their homes. This, in turn, would aid 


the old people to live more happily, effectively, 
and usefully. The be valuable 
addition to the home library also CURRY 
N 


a 


Mrs 


book would 


ENGLAND, Bethesda, Marvland 





From the Edztor’s Basket .. . 





From the desk of the chief of the BHNHE comes 
the 16-page annual report which summarizes re- 
search carried on by the Bureau during 1946. 
Single copies may be obtained free by writing to 
the Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Eco- 
nomics, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


Better buymanship aids are found in two 34- 
page bulletins edited by Jane McDougall Page. 
One titled “Grain Products” gives information on 
use, care, and labeling of cereals, flours, meals, and 
mixes. The other on “Processed Fruits and Vege- 
tables” discusses the food values and labeling of 
these products when canned, frozen, and dried. 
Order from Household Finance Corporation, 919 
N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. Price 
5 cents each. 


The critical situation in our schools is set forth 
in the “Annual Report of the Profession to the 
Public” for 1946. In 1940, ten million citizens of 
the United States were functionally illiterate. To 
every emergency teacher appointed in 1940-41, 
eleven are appointed now. For more such facts 
ask for the report from the National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6,D.C. Free. 


A revision of the popular 83-page bulletin ‘“‘Guid- 
ing the Adolescent” is announced by the Children’s 
Bureau. Order from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington 
25,D.C. Cost 20 cents. 


To give children a chance for schooling, health- 
ful development, and necessary playtime is the 
purpose of the 16-year minimum-age standard pro- 
posed by the National Commission on Children 
and Youth last December. More details on the 
subject are found in Leaflet No. 16, entitled “Six- 
teen-year Minimum Age for Employment.” Or- 
der from the Division of Labor Standards, U. S. 
Department of Labor, Washington 25, D. C. Free. 


Planning the kitchen electrically is outlined in a 
booklet showing detailed layouts for V-shaped, L- 
shaped, two-wall, and other types of kitchens. 
Lighting, ventilation, wiring, and placement of all 














kinds of electric equipment are discussed in this’ 74- 
page Manual No. 1. Available from Better 
Homes Department, Westinghouse Electric Cor- 
poration, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. Price $1. 


Do you have trouble in getting folk in your 
church, community, or college to come to meetings? 
Then “The Story of a Discussion Program” which 
tells how some veterans and their neighbors get 
together on public issues may have value for you. 
You may obtain the 96-page booklet from the New 
York Adult Education Council, 254 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York 10, N. Y. Price $1. 


Several important don’ts in sex education are 
listed by Benjamin C. Gruenberg in the 32-page 
pamphlet “How Can We Teach About Sex?”’ is- 
sued by the Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 22 
East 38th Street, New York 16, N. Y. Price 10 


cents. 


“Check and Double Check on Sickness Insur- 
ance” says J. Weston Walch in a 64-page booklet 
by that name. Set up in the form of questions and 
answers, 133 of each, the publication opposes com- 
pulsory sickness insurance. It is released by the 
Medical Society of the State of New York, 292 
Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. Price 25 
cents. 


A book list for parents of young children selected 
by Catherine Landreth, Lucille Allen, and Frieda 
Mogerman is available from the Institute of Child 
Welfare, University of California, 2739 Bancroft 
Way, Berkeley 4, California. Free. 


Trying to decide on a war memorial? If so, the 
comments and listings of some 200 references on 
the subject compiled by James Dahir may interest 
you. They are found in “Community Centers as 
Living War Memorials,” published by the Russell 
Sage Foundation, New York 10, N. Y. Price 50 
cents. 


Inexpensive improvements that will prolong the 
life of a building are suggested in a leaflet by J. 
R. von Sternberg on “Humidity Control,” avail- 
able from National Painters Magazine, 59 John 
St., New York 7, N. Y. Price 10 cents. 
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Abstracts ... 














EDUCATION 


Contributed by Hedda Kafka of University of Minnesota 


The core-curriculum for secondary schools, 
J. Burrerweck. Clearing House 21, No. 4 
Dec. 1946), pp. 195-200. 

The terms core and core-curriculum represent a 
variety of different concepts. To an educational 
experimentalist, a core-curriculum represents a 
comprehensive area of life concerned with learning 
which grows out of experience rather than with 
learning subject matter logically related to these 
divisions. 

“Homemaking” may be considered a core if it 
provides for group experiences that have growth 
value for the pupil. A core which extends the 
experiences of pupils beyond commonly accepted 
practices and provides for creative expression is 
the ideal core-curriculum. 

In action, one teacher directs the core and uni- 
fies the work of the pupils and core teachers. 
The co-operating teachers, each of whom is a 
specialist, help pupils and teachers to find and 
use materials to solve the major problem. If 
“improvement of home life” is the theme, one 
teacher is concerned with nutritional and health 
problems; another with social, economic, and gov- 
ernmental aspects; another with science; and a 
fourth with aesthetic problems. 


The improvement of clothing through instruction 
at the elementary school level, V. Crow. Bull. 
Pa. State College Studies in Educ. No. 25 (1946), 
64 pp. 

This study was made to provide some evidence 
of (1) adequacy of clothing of pupils in certain 
rural elementary schools in Pennsylvania and (2) 
effectiveness of an instructional program to im- 
prove the clothing of pupils. 

Findings indicate a need to improve clothing 
of children in low-income rural communities. 
Clothing practices of elementary school children 
can be improved, without increased expenditures, 
through class experiences such as good care, use 
of secondhand clothing, and the wise selection of 
their wearing apparel. 

The inclusion of instruction relating to cloth- 
ing appeared to increase interest in the total school 


curriculum, serving as a stimulus to greater 
achievement in other subjects. 
Teachers-in-service need help on subject matter 
and planning classroom experiences. Help can 
be given prospective teachers in pre-service train- 
ing or to teachers-in-service by supervisors in 
elementary education and home economics. 


 ? 


(Dec. 


Preparing teachers for today’s schools, 
McLaucuuin. Education 67, No. 4 
1946), pp. 242-248. 

The improvement of the pre-service education 
of teachers is the first step toward better schools 
Teachers today need to develop informed citizens 
who will work actively for better communities 
and a better world. 

This means that teacher education cannot be 
confined to the classroom. Functional experience 
courses which cut across departmental barriers 
and are vitalized by direct experience need to be 
developed. Provision should be made for a better 
understanding of children of all types through 
actual contact with them in various situations. 
and conditions. 


Accentuate the positive, W. E. Harr. Educ. 

Leadership 4, No. 3 (Dec. 1946), pp. 175-179. 

A new objective needed in mental hygiene is to 
accentuate the positive in learning in our homes 
and schools. Special emphasis on harmony and 
a clearer concept of harmonious and productive 
behavior are needed. 

Two successful elements for the development of 
adjustment in pupils are increasing self-direction 
and a feeling of security. Ample provision for 
activity, determination of readiness for learning, 
and understanding symptoms as a part of growth 
should be aims of educators in planning and 
carrying out any positive attack. 

The tools of the teacher in dealing with adjust- 
ment problems may be to provide opportunity 
for pupil growth through making decisions and 
mistakes, to assume the role of a confidential 
listener to pupils with problems, and to give 
recognition for progress made. 
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FAMILY ECONOMICS—HOME MANAGEMENT 


Contributed by Dorothy M. Greey of Michigan State College 


Advantages of a testing laboratory to a retail 
store, A. W. KaTTERMANN, JR. J. Retailing 
22, No. 3 (Oct. 1946), pp. 78-82. 

Many stores have failed to recognize the value 
of a testing laboratory to a retail store. A testing 
laboratory can aid materially in giving customers 
good merchandise values and can assist in provid- 
ing more satisfactory service. The laboratory can 
directly and indirectly influence purchasers to 
come into the store. From the merchant’s point 
of view it is a business-building and _ prestige- 
adding investment. In addition, the testing 
laboratery can be used to check complaints and 
returns, to attack the ever-present markdown 
problem near the source, to reduce indefinite and 
careless advertising claims, to ensure a more uni- 
form quality of merchandise throughout the store, 
and to increase good will among the customers. 

Testing laboratories establish merchandise 
standards for items sold under the store label 
Much substandard merchandise can be detected 
by an alert testing bureau before it reaches the 
selling floor, thus eliminating the necessity of 
markdowns. Laboratory reports can give the 
sales force reliable information. An informative 
label bearing the stamp of the store’s testing bureau 
is a desirable selling device and helps to prevent 
false advertising. 


The use of audio-visual aids in teaching marketing, 
W. A. Gaw. J. Marketing 11, No. 3 (Jan. 
1947), pp. 237-242 
In the teaching of marketing, motion picture and 

slide film may be used to show in operation many 

of the institutions associated with the field of 
distribution. 

When used this way the motion picture replaces 
the field trip, which is time-consuming and not 
infrequently impossible. The use of motion pic 
tures is not new; properly combined with readings, 
lectures, and discussions, it should give new life 
to the classroom and stimulate interest on the part 
of students with varying backgrounds and of 
different age levels 

Special techniques for the successful use of the 
motion picture are noted. The instructor should 
preview the film; always he should be present at 
the showing. Selection by title alone may permit 
a showing of poor pictures, cause good ones to be 


missed. 





Mention is made of three films on co-operatives: 
“Here Is Tomorrow”’ is a history of the consumer 
co-operative movement in this country; “The 
Cooperatives Are Coming” is a picture of co 
operatives in the Midwest; and “Consumer 
Co-operation” is a study of the need for 
co-operatives. 


The importance of economic theory in marketing 

courses, A. L. SEEtve. J. Marketing 11, No. 2 

Jan. 1947), pp. 223-227. 

Without the use of theoretical economic tools 
it is extremely difficult to analyze (1) price move 
ments, (2) fundamental factors necessitating vari- 
ous marketing functions and institutions, (3 
social implications of marketing practices, and (4) 
economic and social implications of legislation 
affecting marketing practices. 

The utilization of economic theory as an integral 
part of the marketing course affords an opportunity 
to present factual materials regarding commodities, 
institutions, and functions in proper perspectiv: 
with relation to fundamental economic phenomena. 
It takes marketing out of a vacuum and reveals 
its true position (in our economy) as an applied 
branch of economics. 

In the field of manufactured consumer goods 
(where monopolistic and imperfect competition i 
dominant), economic theory can be used to explain 
the basic economic reasons for the development of 
brand policy, the utilization of advertising, and 
other nonbrand forms of competition. 

Chain store tax legislation, resale-price main 
tenance laws, the Robinson-Patman Act, and other 
legislation of this type can be analyzed from many 


facets by the use of economic theory 


The army of the aged: a sociomedical problem, 
B. B. Bearb. Geriatrics 1, No. 4 (July-Aug., 
1946), pp. 299-304 
[he medical profession is confronted with new 

problems—10 million new patients and the promis« 

that the number will increase to 25 or 30 million 
within the next few decades——-the new army of the 
aged. Of first concern is the need for new methods 
of giving adequate, specialized medical attention 
to the increased number of aged persons. Second, 
the aged form a new societal increment becaus« 
they have not an institutionalized place in society. 


The third aspect of the problem of the aged lies in 
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the nature of their social and psychological reac- 
tions. The aged are increasing in number, and 
their need for social participation is consequently 
expanding; yet the place of older persons is being 
restricted. Medicine has been alert to the increas- 
ing needs of the aged. In 1946 two journals dealing 
with old age (Geriairics and the Journal of 
Gerontology) started publication. 

Sociologists are placing increasing emphasis 
upon the problem of the aged. Geriatricians 
will become increasingly necessary as consultants 
to social work agencies. 


Mechanization of the hearth, evolution of the 
modern kitchen,S. GrepIon. Progressive Archi- 
tecture 27, No. 2 (Dec. 1946), pp. 69-75. 

This article is a portion of Dr. Giedion’s forth- 
coming book on the changes the machine age has 
wrought in human environment. 

The history of the kitchen is largely bound up 
with the growing concentration of its heat sources. 
The open flame of the hearth, coal within the cast- 
iron range, gas, and finally electricity have followed 
one another as heating agents. Dr. Giedion traces 
the development of each type of cooking unit and 
presents many illustrations. A complete bibli- 
ography covering the historical development of 
heating agents accompanies the article. 


Modern dust elimination methods, J. CALLAHAN. 
Hotel Mgt. 50, No. 6 (Dec. 1946), pp. 41+. 
Periodical dry dusting, high dusting, or vacuum 

cleaning of surfaces catches relatively few of the 

invisible dust specks. Most dust is not removed, 
merely set in motion again. 

An 18-inch electrostatic cell operating at 110 
watts cleans from 300 to 375 cubic feet each minute 
when operating at a guaranteed efficiency of 
removing 85 to 90 per cent of the foreign matter in 
the air. The unit can be installed independently 
or sealed within the duct of a heating, ventilating 
or air-conditioning system. Maintenance costs 
are low. Collected dirt is washed down once 
every two to six weeks depending upon dust 
concentration in the area. 


Cost of living and wages, H. E. HANSEN. Mgt. 
Record 8, No. 12 (Dec. 1946), pp. 404-409. 
Five out of every six executives participating in 
the December survey of business practices are 
opposed to tying wages to a cost-of-living or con- 


sumer’s price index. Virtually all who favor such 


action do so with the reservation that the clauses 
must work in both directions—up and down. 
Opposition to the clauses, except in a few instances, 
does not arise from unsatisfactory experiences in 
actual use but rather from the strong conviction 
that these clauses do not constitute a proper way 
to adjust wages or a skepticism as to their effective- 
ness and practicability. 

Quotations from the experiences of companies 
with cost-of-living adjustment plans are reprinted 
in detail. Chief opposition to the adjustment of 
wages through a cost-of-living escalator clause are 
based on claims that (1) great difficulties would be 
encountered in administering the clause during a 
period of declining living costs and (2) wage rates 
and adjustments of wage rates should not be 
governed exclusively by living costs but should 
recognize productivity, efficiency, initiative, and 
community wage levels as well as the law of supply 
and demand. 


Income satisfaction and income aspiration, R. 
CENTERS and H. Canrrit. J. Abnormal & Soc. 
Psychol. 4, No. 1 (Jan. 1946), pp. 64-69. 

Two of the many questions that arise in consider- 
ing the implications of economic stratification for 
social psychology are: to what extent are members 
of various income groups content with their present 
earnings and to what incomes do they ultimately 
aspire. 

A total of 1239 persons, representing a cross- 
section of the national population 18 years of age 
or older, were interviewed. Replies came from 
1165 persons giving current weekly incomes and 
the additional amount of money they would like 
in order to make their families happier and more 
comfortable than at present. 

Results show: (1) More than one-half of the 
population is dissatisfied with its present income, 
and a large increase in income is generally desired; 
(2) the higher a person’s income the more likely is 
he to be satisfied with it, except in the case of 
persons in the upper income group ($60 or more a 
week) where those who are dissatisfied want a 
relatively large increase; (3) by and large, income 
is a more reliable index to satisfaction and desire 
than occupation is, although there is a tendency 
for persons in occupations providing personal 
independence to be more satisfied in all income 
levels; (4) an individual’s present income is a more 
reliable index to his present satisfaction and desire 
than education. 








FAMILY RELATIONS AND CHILD DEVELOPMENT 


Contributed by Ruth Staples of the University of Nebraska 


Adjustment of adolescent daughters of employed 
women to family life, M. Essic and D. H. 
Morcan. J. Educ. Psychol. 37, No. 4 (April 
1946), pp. 219-233. 

The Stott “Home Life” scale was given to 101 
ninth and tenth grade girls whose mothers were 
gainfully employed outside the home and to a 
control group of similar size and composition 
whose mothers did not “work.” A significant 
difference appeared between the adjustment to 
family life of the two groups in favor of girls whose 
mothers were not employed. An analysis of 
different items on the scale indicates less feeling of 
affection, understanding, interest, and co-opera- 
tion between parents and daughters of the experi- 
mental group than between those of the controls. 
An unfavorable adjustment toward their fathers, 
more parental dominance and disapproval, a feel- 
ing of being ashamed of their parents, and a 
tendency to disregard parental advice characterized 
the reaction of those girls whose mothers were 
employed. 


The effect of certain types of motivation on the 
“honesty” of children, SisteER M. M. Gross. 
J. Educ. Research 40, No. 2 (Oct. 1946), pp. 
133-140. 

Grade school children were given a'‘series of 
arithmetic tests with a self-scoring device by 
means of which any dishonesty exercised by the 
children could be detected. They were subjected 
to two types of motivation, self competition and 
group competition. The type of motivation did 
not affect the children’s honesty. There was much 
individual variation in honesty from day to day. 
The children were more apt to be dishonest if 
their answers differed only slightly from the 
correct one. ‘“‘Honesty”’ was clearly related to 
intelligence and arithmetic achievement. 


The relationship between knowledge of human 
development and ability to use such knowledge, 

J. E. Horrock. J. Applied Psychol. 30, No. 5 

(Oct. 1946), pp. 501-508. 

Three hundred college students enrolled in 
courses in adolescent development and behavior 
were given one test designed to measure knowledge 
of facts and principles and three “case study” 
tests which were constructed for the purpose of 
measuring ability to apply such facts and princi- 


ples. Results indicated that possession of knowl- 





edge was positively but not highly correlated 
with ability to diagnose and to identify appropriate 
remedial procedures. Small but positive rela- 
tionships existed between ability to apply knowl- 
edge and both intelligence and the final grade in 
the course. 


The speech behavior of infants without families, 
A. J. Broppeck and O. C. Irwin. Child 
Devel. 17, No. 3 (Sept. 1946), pp. 145-156. 
Since children who grow up in the ordinary 

orphanage home have been shown to be somewhat 
retarded in their speech development, this study 
opens up the problem arising during the earliest 
months of the orphanage child. The speech 
sounds of 94 infants, residents of an orphanage, 
were compared with babies of the same ages (birth 
to six months) who lived with their families. In 
the orphanage the babies received a minimum 
of personal attention in the way of being spoken 
to, held, and played with. This treatment con- 
trasted strongly with the social stimulation re- 
ceived and given by the babies and their family 
members. 

The family babies did more vocalizing in general 
and made a greater number and variety of both 
vocal and consonant sounds than did the orphanage 
babies. Since no differences existed between the 
family babies from different socioeconomic levels, 
the findings cannot be attributed to the selection 
of the orphanage babies from the lower social 


Status groups. 


Highlights on the psychology of infancy, C. A. 
AtpricH. Mental Hyg. 30, No. 4 (Oct. 1946), 
pp. 590-596. 

Mental health in infancy is promoted when 
methods of daily care meet the psychic as well as 
the physical needs. High lights of such care are 
indicated as follows: Fetal period: good maternal 
care; development of an interest in the nature of 
young children and in the importance of breast 
feeding. Neonatal period: adjustment of care and 
feeding to crying that expresses infant needs for 
food, comfort, and fondling. Neonatal to 15 
months: training in eating, sleeping, and sphincter 
control to synchronize with the child’s developing 
abilities. Fifteen months to two years: meeting 
needs to get about and to touch and handle; 
provision of appropriate toys and an opportunity 
for safe and constructive play. 
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FOODS 





Contributed by Mina Lamb of Texas Technological College 


A comparative study of soy flours for use in bak- 
ing: II. Effect on quality of muffins and cakes, 
E. C. FAULKNER and J. I. Simpson. Food 
Research 11, No. 5. (Sept—Oct., 1946), pp. 
454-459. 

The first article in this series was on the com- 
position and properties of soy flours. This arti- 
cle makes use of the flours studied. Some degree 
of preference seems to have been found for the 
use of high-fat soy flour in the preparation of 
muffins and possibly of cakes. In a limited study 
of angel food cake, it was found that larger amounts 
of minimum-fat soy flour than of either of the 
other types can be used without detrimental effect 
on flavor or other qualities of the product. 


Nutritive value of canned foods: XVI. Proximate 
and mineral composition, A. Kramer. Food 
Research 11, No. 5 (Sept.—Oct., 1946), pp. 391- 
398. 

A great variation among samples of the same 
canned commodity was shown to exist, as pre- 
viously reported to be true for vitamin values. 
Data from analyses are presented as well as a sum- 
mary of moisture or total solids; protein; fat; 
carbohydrate; and the mineral elements calcium, 
phosphorus, and iron. Many generalizations are 
made about specific foods which. would help one 
decide (1) which item to select (whether asparagus 
tips or stalks), (2) what use to make of each part 
(what to do with juice from canned foods), and 
(3) how to serve canned foods to best advantage. 


Leaves and stems of turnip greens as a source 
of some nutrients, A. G. OBEeRG, A. W. Youne, 
J. McC. Mickie, and J. Wairacre. Food 
Research 11, No. 5 (Sept.—Oct., 1946), pp. 432- 
446. 

Comparison is made between leaves and stems 
of turnip greens with respect to water, calcium, 
phosphorus, and iron content. Leaves comprised 
63 per cent and stems 37 per cent of the total 
weight of the greens. In general, leaves exceeded 
stems in content of phosphorus and iron. In all 
statistically significant differences between leaves 
and stems, leaves were higher in calcium, phos- 
phorus iron, protein, and nitrogen-free extract. 
Compared wth current recommended daily allow- 
ances, leaves of turnip greens may be regarded as 
an excellent source of calcium and a good source 
of iron. Stems may be ranked as a fair source of 
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— 


calcium and a poor source of iron. Findings jus- 


tify eating both leaves and stems. 


B-complex vitamins in meat: I. Thiamine and 
ribofiavin content of raw and cooked pork, 
G. E. Vart and B. D. WeEsTERMAN. Food 
Research 11, No. 5 (Sept.-Oct., 1946), pp. 425- 
431. 

Different cuts of pork from the same carcass, 
with gross fat removed varied widely in thiamine 
content and to a lesser extent in riboflavin. The 
same cuts from different animals eating the same 
ration also varied considerably in thiamine con- 
tent. Pork roasts and braised pork chops showed 
practically the same thiamine loss in cooking, 
although twice as much was actually destroyed 
in the roast as in the chops. Loss in thiamine 
due to holding a sliced roast on a steam table was 
about 9 per cent; liolding a sliced roast overnight 
showed a 7 per cent loss even after reheating. 


Quantity cookery principles, A. Easton. Restau- 
rant Mgt. 59, No. 5 (Nov. 1946), pp. 4445+. 
This is the tenth in a series of articles on estab- 

lishing and maintaining standards of quantity 
cookery. It deals with quality in cakes and dcs- 
serts. During the war years, cakes and desserts. 
suffered greatly because of the shortage of sugar, 
fats, and highly-milled flours. Recipes have been 
so changed to accommodate substitutions that the 
originals have lost their Several 
good foundation recipes are given. 


identities. 


Training modern sanitarians, M. M. O’DoNNELL. 
Restaurant M gt.59, No. 5 (Nov. 1946), pp. 52-53, 
98. 

Probably every restaurant would welcome an 
assistant to work with and establish sanitary 
procedures. The for food establish- 
ments is almost entirely absent. The best that 
can be done is to offer classes for food handlers in 


sanitarian 


sanitation. Simple things like covered food con- 
tainers in refrigerators, use of clean clothes in the 
kitchen, and lids or wax paper to protect food 
during and after preparation are almost unheard 
of in most places. Dish washers frequently fail 
to wash bottoms of pans; yet these same pans are 
stacked on top of each other, the bottom of one in 
contact with food in the other. Persons trained 
in sanitary engineering are not usually qualified 
as sanitarians in food establishments. 
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HOUSING 


When you build, K. Epmunps. Better Homes & 
Gardens 25, No. 5 (Jan. 1947), pp. 4445+. 


This author lists 44 terms which everyone 


building a house should know. He describes 
simply what he thinks should be known about 
“below ground construction,” foundation walls, 
windows, areaways, ventilation, and basement 
finishes. He warns one to protect trees and shrubs 
from damage, before starting to build, by driving 
stakes in the ground around them. He recom- 
mends that the builder remove all good topsoil 
and pile it where it may be had for use again when 
the building is completed. Rocks found when 
digging for foundations should be cleaned in order 
to permit the concrete to stick to them when 
poured. Footings should be at least 8 inches deep 
and 8 inches wide. A tile drain is essential to 
keep the basement dry. It should be laid with a 
pitch of one inch for every five feet. 


I want a basement, V.G. BENDER. Better Homes 
& Gardens 25, No. 5 (Jan. 1947), pp. 26, 72. 
The author wants a basement to contain not 

only the usual laundry but a recreation room, a 

dark room, hobby room, shower, and plenty of 

storage space and shelves. The clothesline in the 
basement drys clothes flat and not in a tangled 
mass. Quarters in utility rooms are too cramped, 
and frequently the inclusion of such a room makes 
the house size too large for the lot. Not all men 

want a hobby shop, but every home owner needs a 

workshop for ordinary repairs. The laundry work 

should not be done in the repair room amid turpen 

tine and wood shavings as would happen if only a 

utility room were provided in the house. The 

recreation room is a place in which teen-age and 
younger children may play without danger of 
knocking over knicknacks or scratching furniture. 

Here tricycles can be raced about, food prepared 

for canning, garments cut out, and other messy 

jobs done. Furthermore, the basement can be 
decorated to make it an attractive place. 


Air conditioning calls for compactness, FrEHR and 
GRAINGER, Architects. Architectural Record 
101, No. 1 (Jan. 1947), pp. 76-77. 

An illustrated description of a Texas residence 
which, though provided with wide eaves as a 
protection from the sun, is not built to take 
advantage of cooling breezes. It is air-conditioned. 
Air conditioning works best in a compact house. 


Contributed by Edith L. Allen of Delavan, Illinois 


In this one there is a central shaft of air-condition 
ing ducts and stairs. The garage, which is outside 
the house, is at basement level. In the garage 
} 


is placed the heater room with the air-conditioning 


unit and the compressor. 


California builds for veterans, J]. Ml. WILr\ Lm 

Home 37, No. 2 (Jan. 1947) pp 20-23 

A traditional house is compared with a modern 
house. These houses were built side by side for 
use in studying the demands on each. The modert 
house was built to sell at $1,000 less than the 
conventional one. Sixty one per cent of the 
spectators preferred the exterior of the traditional 
one; the majority liked the interior of the modern 


house. 


A house for a growing family, M. D. GI Luirs 
McCall’s 74, No. 4 Jan 1947), pp. 63-05 
Description of a house which expanded as the 

family grew larger. Rooms added include garag 
and storage at one end of the house and an all-pur- 
pose room and two children’s bedrooms with bath 
at the other. Novel living room features are de- 
scribed, including long open shelves on_ iror 
brackets for books and gadgets. In the dining 
room are sliding doors to kitchen shelves 


Let’s remove all the brakes on _ building, 
EpitoriAL. Better Homes & Gardens 25, No. 5 
Jan. 1947), pp. 12, 79. 

Phis article asks for a clean sweep of all regula 
tions pertaining to building. It claims that build 


ing will prosper only by allowing people to build 


] 


the kind of house they want and can afford, b 
letting free enterprise have a chance, and 
removing controls that become unworkable. It 
states that those paying inflated rents are much 
better off now than those forced to buy and carry 
an inflated mortgage for 25 vears; that lifting of 
controls has resulted in a sharp increase in the 
price of materials but that such increase will 

continue long; that manufacturers will soon resume 
production of standard materials, which can be 
distributed through normal channels when restric 
tions are lifted; also that “labor must realize that 
it can’t have higher wages and lower productivity 
at the same time”’; and that it seems to be a fals 


assumption that commercial construction will 


“=| 


absorb most of the labor and mat rials if rest 


tions are lifted 
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INSTITUTION ADMINISTRATION 


Contributed 


transmitted by foods, M. FISHBEIN 
Helper 86, No. 1079 (Nov. 30, 1946), 


Diseases 
Baker’ 
pp. 50-04. 

Contamination of food can occur at any time 
from its production until its final consumption. 
Pollution may be caused by fertilization of grow 
with excreta (practiced in 


ing plants humai 


oriental countries); staphylococcus infection from 


an infected person; contamination by rats and 


mice; or the addition of fluorides, barbituri 
acid derivatives, or bromides To avoid food 
borne diseases in an institution, the manager 
should be constantly watchful, demand frequent 


handwashing by employees, and keep employet 


handling any 


lections Irom 


with hand or throat 


ot the food. 


Modern methods for protecting kitchens, P. W. 
EBERHARDT. Restaurant Mgt. 59, No. 4 (Oct. 
1946), pp. 52-53, 126 

stoves or ventilating 

ystems causes about 11 per cent ofall hotel and 

Kitchen fires can be kept ata 

minimum by observing good housekeeping proce 


dures, by checking possible hazards periodically, 


Ignition of grease on 


restaurant fires 


and by placing fire extinguishers strategically. 
Portable extinguishers are needed to_ protect 
kettles, ranges, and ovens. Either an automatic 


or a manual, special-engineered protection system 


| for grease-coated 


is needed ducts. 


} 


carbon dioxide is advocated because 


t is not only a quick fire killer but is also non- 


wl 


Legal perils in public feeding, R. D. Bowers. 
Restaurant Met. 59, No. 5 (Nov. 1946), pp. 
Restaurateurs are frequently sued and held for 

damages because of alleged foreign substances or 

e of qualities in the food 


No federal 


nns and restaurants; 


objects in food or becau 
causing illness or death of customers. 


food laws apply directly to 


laws hold the proprietor to guarantee that 


tat 
State 


his food is safe and wholesome. According to 


the laws of more than half the states, a damage 


judgment is fairly certain if a customer gets sick 
] 


unwholesome food or is injured by a foreign 


states, the 


Irom 


substance In the courts of other 


judgment is dependent on the negligence of the 


proprietor. The establishment is not held re 


sponsible for results of a guest’s allergies or from 
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by Marguerite Horn of The Pennsylvania Stat 


damage caused by substances 1¢ food that are 
naturally there 

How to organize for competitive times, J. PORTER 
Restaurant 30, No. 12 (Dec. 1946), pp 


‘i 18+. 


Am. 


\s food shortages disappear, eating establish- 


ments must raise their standards considerably it 


they are to maintain a large volume of trade 


Food service and menus will have to be of extra 


igh quality. An effort should be made to tie 
menus and displays with civic functions. Pur 
chasing and recipe control should be well stand- 
ardized. Equipment should be accessible and 
used efficiently. A training program should be 
ised for employees and working conditions mad 
Supe rior 
Keeping up with your business, \. \1. MACPFAR- 
LANE. Am. Restaurant 30, No. 12 (Dec. 1946 


pp. 31, 115+. 

During war years, restaurants received more 
criticism than praise. To counteract this, they 
should strive for higher standards. 

To improve the menus and quality of the food 
and to train employees, the manager would do 
-well to employ a home economist trained in food 
administration. A 


production and _ institution 


graduate of a business administration course is 
also an asset 

The institution should 
Attendance at 
courses and work on 


working 
short 


have a good 
library. conferences and 
committees is advocated. 

Employees should be given training courses on 


food, sanitation, and service 


Good public relations gives you more for your 
dough, J. W. Hicks. Helper 86, No. 
1078 (Nov. 1946), pp. 42-43+. 


The aim of public relations is “to build the 


Bake rs 


stature and dignity of the organization industry 


or product” by means of advertising, publicity, 


contact work, pamphlets, and speaker's bureaus 


Food industries have needed emergency public 
relations work because of government restrictions. 
rhe baking industry needs to develop an informa- 
tional program to help bakeries obtain materials 
to show why bakery products may be scarce, and 
to keep the customers aware of bakery products 
so that they will buy when the shortage no longer 


exists 





NUTRITION 


Contributed by E, Neige Todhunter of the University of Alabama 


Human amino acid requirements, R. A. HARTE 
and J. J. Travers. Science 105, No. 2714 
(Jan. 3, 1947), pp. 15-16. 

Experimental data are presented showing the 
grams of protein from milk, soy flour, white flour, 
and egg required for nitrogen balance in an 
adult female. 

In research based on these data and on Block’s 
amino acid composition of protein the authors 
have calculated the minimum daily requirement 
of certain amino acids for nitrogen balance in 
humans. The proposed requirements in grams 
are as follows: 


Amino Acid Grams Amino Acid Grams 


Arginine 1.2 Phenylalanine 1.4 
Isoleucine 1.2 Tyrosine 1.0 
Methionine 0.5 Histidine 0.5 
Tryptophane 0.4 Lysine 0.5 
Cystine 0.2 Threonine 1.0 
Leucine a Valine 1.1 


The metabolic conversion of tryptophane to 
nicotinic acid and to N-—Methylnicotinamide, 
B. S. SCHWEIGERT, P. B. PEARSON, and M. C. 
WILKENING. Arch. Biochem. 12, No. 1 (Jan. 
1946), pp. 139-145. 

Since horses do not require a dietary source 
of nicotinic acid and cotton rats do, these two 
were used as the experimental animals. 

Horses received a basal diet plus tryptophane 
daily, and urine collections were analyzed for 
tryptophane, nicotinic acid, and N-Methylnico- 
tinamide. When 6 gm tryptophane was given 
there was a threefold increase in nicotinic acid 
excretion by the horse; tryptophane excretion 
also increased. The conversion of tryptophane 
to nicotinic acid was rapid, the rise in excretion 
occurring within 24 hours after feeding. When 
nicotinic acid was added to the basal diet there 
was no increase in tryptophane excretion. 

Experiments with the cotton rat also showed 
conversion of tryptophane to nicotinic acid and 
to N-Methylnicotinamide. 


Effect of proteins low in tryptophane on growth 
of chickens and laying hens receiving nicotinic 
acid-low rations, G. M. Briccs, A. C. 
GroscHKE, and R. J. Littre. J. Nutr. 32, 
No. 6 (Dec. 1946), pp. 659-676. 

Day-old chicks were fed a basal diet low in 
nicotinic acid and with varying levels of gelatin 





intake. Gelatin provided a protein low in trypto- 
phane. Growth was depressed, perosis and black- 
tongue occurred, and there was a high mortality. 
The symptoms were more severe on higher levels 
of gelatin. When nicotinic acid was added to 
the diet in sufficient amounts growth was normal. 

Addition of tryptophane without nicotinic acid 
gave normal growth and prevented blacktongue, 
but some perosis occurred. Diets which were pre- 
pared with a high percentage of corn gave similar 
results to the gelatin diet. Nicotinic acid added 
to the corn diet gave better growth than was 
obtained with the addition of tryptophane. 

Addition of alanine or a mixture of arginine 
and glycine depressed growth. Addition of nico- 
tinic acid overcame this effect. 

It is suggested that nicotinic acid is necessary 
for the metabolism of excess amino groups. 


Changes in the essential amino acid content of 
the proteins of dry skim milk on prolonged 
storage, A. L. Hopson and G. M. KRUEGER 
Arch. Biochem. 12, No. 1 (Jan. 1947), pp. 51-55. 
Samples of skim milk powder freshly prepared 

and after storage for approximately 51 months 
were analyzed for their amino acid content. 
The stored samples which had become discolored 
showed marked losses of arginine, histidine, lysine, 
and methionine and a somewhat smaller loss of 
tryptophane; there were insignificant losses of 
isoleucine, leucine, phenylalanine, threonine, tyro- 
sine, and valine. In stored samples which retained 
their white color there were insignificant losses 
of any of the amino acids. 


The utilization of d-amino acids by man. VI. 


Tyrosine, A. A. ALBANESE, V. IRBy, and M. 
Lew. J. Biol. Chem. 166, No. 2 (Dec. 1946), 
pp. 513-519. 


When dl-tyrosine was given orally to a human 
subject, analysis of hourly samples of urine showed 
that all the d-tyrosine could be accounted for in 
the 7-hour excretion in the form of tyrosine and 
aliphatic organic acids. It is concluded that 
d-tyrosine is metabolized in such a way as to make 
it unavailable to man. 

Analyses of urine samples from 12 men on 
normal diets and 6 infants on diluted cow’s milk 
formulae showed that the average excretion of 
tyrosine is 3.0 mg per kilo of body weight, irre- 
spective of age. 
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SOCIAL WELFARE AND PUBLIC HEALTH 


Contributed by Sadye F. Adelson, Emma G. Holmes, and Eleanor Wilkinson, members of the 
Social Welfare and Public Health Section of the District of Columbia Home Economics Association 


Better teeth and healthier children, J. T. FULTON. 
Child 11, No. 5 (Nov. 1946), pp. 89-90. 
Forty-seven state health agencies have, or are 

developing, widely varying dental programs. In 

response to a need for sound guiding principles to 
set up effective public dental programs, an advisory 
committee to the Children’s Bureau recommended 
that (1) all programs for children should provide 
facilities for treatment as well as dental health 
education; (2) if services must be limited for lack of 
funds or personnel, limitation should be by numbers 
or age groups since it is better to give adequate 
care to small groups than limited service to large 
numbers; and (3) programs should begin with the 
youngest age groups possible and once begun should 
care for those same children each year. 

Minimum requirements for such a dental pro- 

gram are listed.—E. W. 


Aged beneficiaries, assistance recipients, and the 
aged in the general population, J. FISHER. 

Security Bull. 9, No. 6 (June 1946), 

pp. 11-106. 

Findings from studies of the characteristics of 


Soc. 


persons receiving benefits under the social security 
program indicate that aged beneficiaries of old-age 
and survivors insurance and recipients of old-age 
assistance differ from the age in the general popula- 
tion and from other. insurance 
beneficiaries have a lower median age than the aged 
as a whole and a larger proportion of men to 
women, white persons to nonwhite, urban to rural 


each Old-age 


dwellers, persons married and living with spouse 
to those of other marital status, and persons 
maintaining their own homes to those with other 
living arrangements. In all these respects recipi- 
ents of old-age assistance show the opposite 
characteristics when compared with the total aged 
population. This picture may change with 
changes in the eligibility requirements of the two 
social security programs and their development and 
growth, also with decreased employment oppor- 
tunities for the aged.—S. F. A. 


Homes or hovels, THE RicHtT REv. MONSIGNOR 
J. O’Grapy. Natl. Parent-Teacher 41, No. 
5 (Jan. 1947), pp. 17-19. 

Experience with public housing built under the 

provisions of the U. S. Housing Act of 1937 

indicates its benefits in terms of social welfare. 


The biggest return on the housing investment for 
low-income families comes from its influence on 
children. Studies show that public housing 
projects have low rates of disease, juvenile delin- 
quency, and crime as compared with the rates in 
slum areas. 

The Wagner-Ellender-Taft housing bill, which 
offered the most comprehensive attack on housing 
problems of any plan yet devised, met much oppo- 
sition. Opposition to public housing on the basis 
of cost seems unjustified. The cost of providing 
good homes for half a million people would total 
no more than one per cent of the federal peacetime 
budget. Also, many cities have reported savings 
in municipal expenditures for police and fire pro- 
tection, medical care, and other services as a result 
of public housing projects. 

Public housing does not compete with private 
enterprise. No private industry group has ever 
claimed it can provide decent housing for low-in- 
come groups. The Wagner-Ellender-Taft bill 
provided for a 20 per cent gap between the highest 
income group to be served by public housing and 
the lowest group private enterprise can serve. It 
offered financial incentives to private industry to 
reach down as far as possible.—E. G. H. 


Why the upswing in divorce, E. W. BuRGEss. 
Natl. Parent-Teacher 41, No. 5 (Jan. 1947), 
pp. 4-6. 

Last year the divorce rate in the United States 
was the highest in history. War accounted for 
many of the divorces in 1945 and will account for 
many in 1946. However, less than half of the in- 
crease since 1939 can be laid to the effects of war. 
Among long-time factors causing the divorce rate 
to double every 24 years are five: (1) urbanization; 
(2) individualism, accompanied by decreased con- 
trol of the family over its members; (3) emancipa- 
tion of women; (4) secularization of life, with a 
decline in the religious sanction of marriage; and 
(5) the growing conception of marriage as a 
companionship. 

The permanently increasing divorce rate de- 
mands careful consideration as a basis for action. 
The fundamental solution is not to be found in 
changes in divorce laws, though they can be im- 
proved. An attack must be made, through educa- 
tion, on the chief cause of divorce—the union of 
persons unprepared for marriage.—E. G. H. 
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TEXTILES AND CLOTHING 


Nylon leads in tests of hosiery reenforcement, 
H. WIGNALL. Textile World 96, No. 12 (Dec. 
1946), p. 137. 

Worsted hosiery with four types of construction 
used in heel and toe reinforcement was scientifi- 
cally tested on a newly developed machine for 
testing resistance to abrasion, called the Good 
brand friction tester. The number of rubs is 
recorded automatically on a counter, and four 
tests were carried out at the same time. The four 
types of reinforcements consisted of 1/90s lea 
linen, 1/36s combed cotton, 1/50s, 64s quality 
worsted, and 200 den. nylon. Final results 
showed nyion in the lead, but by no great margin, 
followed by linen, cotton, and worsted. 


Entire dyestuff industry developed since World 
War I, A. G. Brunter. Textile World 96, 
No. 12 (Dec. 1946), pp. 106-107. 

Europe held a monopoly on the manufacture 
of dyes until the outbreak of World War I. The 
few plants producing dye in the United States 
relied on foreign sources for their raw material. 

Our urgent need for dyes produced results. 
Indigo and sulfur black were the first colors 
offered by one company. Research was soon 
centered on fast vat dyes. The period between 
1920 and 1930 was one of the most constructive 
in the history of the American dyestuff industry 
New products appeared on production schedules 
in rapid succession. Among these were many 
new fast-to-light direct azo colors; complete 
lines of developed sulfur and acid colors; and, 
of significance, the thio-indigoid type of vat colors 

The introduction of acetate rayon provided 
new problems for the dyer which developed a new 
range of dyes. 

Importance of the dyestuff industry was appar 
ent during World War II, when the United States 
had at its command a complete, integrated, and 
self-sufficient organic chemical and _ dyestuff 
industry supplying great quantities of vital 
materials essential to the war effort. 


Dimensional stabilization of rayon fabrics, L. 
SHAPIRO. Rayon Textile Monthly 27, No. 12 
(Dec. 1946), pp. 77-80. 

The most outstanding defects of rayons 
shrinkage and distortion on laundering and press 
ing—have been overcome. Recent developments 
make it possible to produce “‘boil-fast”’ rayon fab- 





Contributed by Hazel Van Ness of the Stout Institute 


rics whose dimensions and color are unafiected 
by home or commercial washing 

Rayon stabilization methods in use for son 
time have been only partially successful on rayor 
Upon repeated severe launderings the resin tend 
to leach out; thus, while stabilization may be quit: 
satisfactory for a number of launderings, a point 
will be reached where there is no longer enoug 
resin to stabilize the fabric. 

The most recent stabilization method is a simp 
chemical treatment employi! 


1g cheap, read 
.} 


available raw materials which act as swellil 
agents for the fibers. Under controlled cond 
tions, fibers become somewhat plastic and cell 


lose molecules are permitted to reorient themselve 


IS 


within the fiber to a relaxed, strain-free co1 
tion. A grey fabric which shrinks more than 2( 
per cent in laundering may usually be stabili: 
within 2 per cent laundering shrinkage wit! 
yardage loss of not more than 5 per cent 
Perspiration, L. C. Barat. Rayon Text 
Monthly 27, No. 12 (Dec. 1946), pp. 93-95 
Textile manufacturers concerned with the da 
fabrics have 


} 


Dast 


aging effects of perspiration on 
tained substantial results through research 
on a knowledge of the physiology, biochemistr 
and principally the bacteriology of perspiratior 


The amount of perspiration per person per da 


varies greatly, from 500 grams in nter to 
much as 3,000 grams for certain individuals 
summer. When secreted its average pH is 4.5 
Because pe rspiration s often mixed with sebur 
and cast-off epidermis cells, it is difficult to det 
mine its exact chemical compositior Filter 
perspiration is clear and contains 98 per ce 


water and 2 per cent solids. 


As soon as perspiration is produced, it becom 
contaminated with bacteria on tl kin, hair 
in the air, and on clothes rhe action of bacteria 


produces an odor due to the decor 


DOsItIO? 
IpPositi« 


organic compounds normally present in sweat 

In the laboratory sterile perspiration has 
action whatsoever on fabrics and finishes. Or 
the other hand, contaminated perspiration (nor 


mal perspiration) causes fabrics to rot 

Washings which follow contamination hav: 
diluting action. From a bacteriological stan: 
point only fabrics treated with antiseptics will b« 
protected from perspiration odor and rott 
due to bacterial decomposition of perspiratior 
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News Notes... 








News General 


The 8th International Management Congress 
will be held in Stockholm, Sweden, from July 3 
1947. 
are requested to send their application imme 
diately to 8th International Management Con 


to 8 Home economists planning to attend 


gress, Co-ordinating Office for USA Participation, 
347 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y., 
to notify the headquarters office of the AHEA, 
620 Mills Building, Washington 6, D. C. 
APHA Annual Meeting Date Changed. The 
American Public Health Association announces 
that its 75th Annual Meeting will be held in At- 
lantic City, New Jersey, the week of October 6, 
1947, instead of the week of September 22,as pre 


and 


viously announced by the Association. 
Extension Home Economists Honored. 

of the twelve 1946 Certificates of Recognition of 

Epsilon Sigma Phi, national honorary extension 


seven 


fraternity, were awarded to the following: Venia 
Marie Kellar, assistant director of home demon- 
stration work in Maryland; Isabelle Starr Thursby, 
specialist in food conservation in Florida; Ellen 
White LeNoir, 
Louisiana; Lella Reed Gaddis, home demonstra- 
tion agent in Indiana; Willimina Pearl Martin, 
home health and sanitation specialist in Kansas; 
Julia Olive Newton, home demonstration leader in 
Minnesota; and Mary Elmina White, assistant 

The 


director of home economics in Washington. 
awards were announced at the fraternity’s annual 


home demonstration agent in 


dinner on December 15 Chicago. 


New Hampshire 
Keene Teachers College. Vivian Rockwood, 
acting head of the department of home economics 
during 1945-46, was appointed head in August. 
Luella Overn of Athens, Alabama, joined the 
home economics staff on December 1. 
University of New Hampshire. 


perience in adult education, girls in the ““Methods 


To gain ex- 
f Teaching”’ group have been conducting evening 
classes each week for wives of student veterans. 
When the girls leave the campus to do supervised 
teaching the work will be taken over by the Ex- 
tension Service. 

About twenty-five men veterans are now study- 
ing cookery. They are not segregated but are 
scattered through the various class sections with 


5 











the women students. One man, who is especially 


interested in chemistry, is doing experimental work 
combining cookery and chemistry. 

Fight 
home furnishing and decoration. 


hotel administration men are studying 
Tatiana Levcowich, who resigned in the fall to 
join the staff of the U. S. Bureau of Human Nutri- 
tion and Home Economics, is now doing food re- 
search at the Beltsville laboratories. 
Extension Service. 


signed as home demonstration agent in Berlin on 


ad 


Bertrande Laperriere re- 


February 1 to teach home economics in Farming- 
ton 

The home demonstration agents have joined 
other county workers in a series of three training 
schools on housing arranged by the state housing 
committee, whose chairman is Ann Beggs. 

Shirley Jane Smith is the new president of the 
New Demonstration Agents 
Association. 

Ollie E. Fink, executive secretary of Friends of 


Hampshire Home 


the Land, gave lectures in Keene, Peterborough, 
and Concord in January on “Human Health and 
Its Relation to Soil Fertility.”’ 

School Lunch Program. Ruth M. Cutter, for- 
merly supervisor of school cafeterias in Concord, 
is now state supervisor of school lunches. She has 
been holding a series of district meetings to explain 


the school lunch program to parents. 


New Mexico 


New Mexico Home Economics Association. 


More than seventy-five members attended the 


annual meeting in Albuquerque in November. 
One of the high lights of the program was the ‘‘con- 
versation group” of members who had attended 
the Cleveland meeting of the AHEA in June 

Mrs. Vina Gardner of Las Cruces Junior High 
School was elected president-elect. 

\ recent newsletter, sent to 105 members, in- 
cluded the program of work for the year. 

Extension Service. Wyona Swepston, who re- 
cently returned from Austria, where she served as a 
welfare worker with UNRRA, is now home agent 
in Eddy County. She succeeds Doris Mardis, 
who resigned to teach home economics in the 
Carlsbad schools. 


Dorothy Simmons, work simplification specialist 
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in the U. S. Extension Service, was in charge of a 
four-day workshop for home agents in December. 

Extension specialists Edith Woodward, Pearle 
Chapman Gehl, and Veda Strong are collaborating 
on a series of monthly letters to mothers of new 
babies. These letters will be signed by the home 
agent and mailed from the county office. 

Mrs. Fabiola Gilbert received national recogni- 
tion at the National Home Demonstration Agents 
Association meeting in Chicago in December for 
outstanding service during her 27 years in the ex- 
tension field. She is now stationed in Santa Fe. 

Future Homemakers of America. The second 
state convention of the New Mexico Association of 
Future Homemakers of America was held in Clovis 
on March 14 and 15. 

School Lunch Program. Additional schools are 
receiving non-food assistance. The purchase and 
use of modern, labor-saving equipment is improv- 
ing the quality of the meals and service. 

That four “dry-milk solids” projects in opera- 
tion since January 1947 are meeting with successful 
acceptance on the part of the children is indicated 
by their repeated requests for second servings. 


New York 


New York Home Economics Association. The 
Association, which has been sponsoring the dis- 
tribution of the child care booklets prepared by 
Cornell University, has had many requests for 
them. Last spring the booklets were translated 
into Italian for use in Rome and Naples by the 
Italian mission of UNRRA. This fall the Home 
Economics Club of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, included a packet in its shipment of 
materials to the University of the Philippines. 

The fall meeting of the executive committee was 
held at Skaneateles. Several former members of 
the committee joined the present members in a 
dinner honoring Isabel Young of the American Can 
Company, who retired in December and is now 
living in Virginia. 

Western District. Regular monthly radio pro- 
grams under the chairmanship of Vera M. Gott- 
schalk have aroused wide interest. Association 
members representing various areas of home- 
making have participated in the programs. The 
theme for this year’s broadcasts is “Training the 
Homemaker of Tomorrow.” 

State College for Teachers, Buffalo. At the 
time of the meeting in Buffalo of the faculties of 
the state teachers colleges, the home economics 
staffs of the Buffalo and Plattsburg colleges had 
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the opportunity to discuss curriculum adjustments 
in the training of teachers. Dorothy Scott of Ohio 
State University was the discussion leader. 

Extension Service. Adelaide Barts of Nassau 
County was given recognition as an outstanding 
agent at the Chicago meeting of the National Home 
Demonstration Agents Association. 

HEIB Appointment. Esther Kimmel is now 
director of home economics for Macfadden Pub- 
lications, Inc. 


North Carolina 


Extension Service. At a recognition luncheon 
at Marshall Fields in Chicago during the Decem- 
ber meeting of the National Home Demonstration 
Agents Association, Lois Rainwater, formerly home 
demonstration agent in Wilson County and presi- 
dent of the Association, Mrs. Rosalind Redfearn 
of Anson County, Mrs. Effie V. Gordon of Nash 
County, and Violet Alexander of Beaufort were 
honored for their combined service totaling 1024 
years in the North Carolina Extension Service. 

Farmers Home Administration. Home super- 
visors are conducting annual meetings in prac- 
tically every county for Farm Ownership families 
in order to summarize and study farm and home 
operations during 1946 and make plans for 1947. 


Ohio 
Cleveland. Elisabeth L. Whipple of Boston, 
Massachusetts, has been appointed director of the 
Nutrition Association of Greater Cleveland. 
Dorothy McDonald, Standard 
Brands, Incorporated, is now director of the new 
home economics department of Kromex, manu- 


formerly of 


facturers of household wares. She will be known 


as “Dorothy Palmer of Kromex.” 


Oklahoma 


Oklahoma A & M College. 
came Mrs. Lynn T. Miller in New Orleans on 
Thanksgiving, left the campus on February 1 to 
join her husband in Biloxi, Mississippi, where he is 
employed at Kessler Field, an Army Air Corps 
technical school. 

Joanna Chapman, recently itinerant teacher- 
trainer at the University of Nevada, joined the 
home economics education staff as associate pro- 
fessor on February 1. 

University of Oklahoma. The faculty enter- 
tained the senior class at brunch and a program on 
Saturday, January 18. 


Eva Lisk, who be- 
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News Notes 


A new nursery school has been established at the 
South Base primarily for the convenience of the 
families of student veterans living on or near the 
south campus. 

Extension Service. Reba Adams, specialist in 
home industries in the U. S. Extension Service, was 
in Oklahoma on October 21 and 22 to visit various 
home-industry projects with Ola Armstrong, state 
clothing specialist, and Irma Pittman, assistant 
economist in home management. 

Anna Lee Hilbert, formerly home demonstration 
agent in Stevens County, is now assistant clothing 
specialist. 

Six district outlook meetings were held in the 
state by the home management specialists and 
the marketing and farm management specialists in 
connection with district PMA meetings. Repre- 
sentatives from the Farmers Home Administration 
and the Soil Conservation Service, PMA personnel, 
and vocational teachers were invited to attend 

Farmers Home Administration. Mrs. Emma L 
Bond 
specialist after 8 years of service in Dallas, Texas, 


has returned as state home management 
as regional home management specialist for Okla 
homa, Texas, and New Mexico 

The Administration is working with some 18,000 
rural families who need annual operating or long 
time-adjustment financial assistance as well as 
guidance in improving their farm and home prac 
tices through careful planning and technical assis 
tance. 

The immediate objective at this season is to help 
families achieve adequate production of foods for 
home consumption to insure optimum nutrition 


Oregon 


Oregon State College. Commery Coleman is 
supervising the student teachers while May Du 
Bois is on sabbatical leave at Ohio State University 
for work toward her doctor’s degree. 
State Department of Education. 
former supervising teacher and city supervisor at 
Albany High School, is now assistant state super- 


Marion Hess, 


visor of home economics education. She replaces 
Mrs. Evelyn Swain Roth, who is on the Simmons 
College staff while her husband, Dr. Lewis Roth, is 
studying at Harvard University. 

Homemaking teachers in Oregon are using ex- 
perimentally the revised 400-page mimeographed 
manual Homemaking Education for Secondary 
Schools in order to determine its usefulness as a 
guide. 
in homemaking is printed. 


The section which includes suggested units 
Because of the limited 
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number of copies, there will be no out-of-state dis- 
tribution of this manual. 

Future Homemakers of America. Mary Ellen 
Dearborn, president of the Oregon Association of 
Future Homemakers of America, has announced 
the acceptance of Mrs. Annette Cowgill of Albany 
and Mrs. Jeanette Cramer Mason of Tigard, both 
homemakers, tomembership on the advisory board. 

Nancy Kirby, state project chairman and a 
senior in the Molallo High School, represented the 
Future Homemakers of America at the National 
Grange Home Economics Luncheon in Portland. 
She was the official representative of the more than 
168,000 members in 4300 local chapters in 47 states 
and territories. 


Pennsylvania 


Pennsylvania Home Economics Association. 
The Council voted to undertake a $5,000 contribu- 
tion to the Permanent Headquarters Fund of the 
AHEA, the collection to be without time limits. 
A committee will be appointed to allot this sum to 
the districts on the basis of membership and to sug- 
gest means of raising the money. 

The annual meeting will be held from May 1 to 3 
at the Bellevue Stratford Hotel in Philadelphia in 
conjunction with that of the Pennsylvania Dietetic 
Association. The registration fee will be $1.50. 

Amanda Ebersole of Drexel Institute of Tech- 
nology is program chairman; and Marjorie Sims, 
also of Drexel, is chairman of the co-ordinating 
committee on local arrangements. 

Drexel Institute of Technology. 
in community nutrition was a special feature of the 


A lecture series 


late afternoon and Saturday classes planned for 
graduate and special students in the winter term. 
Speakers included Mrs. Anna dePlanter Bowes of 
the Pennsylvania Department of Health; Eloise 
Tresher, Johns Hopkins Hospital; Blanche Dimond 
White, Department of Public Welfare, Boston; 
Wintress Dalbey Murray, Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany; Ethel Austin Martin, National Dairy Coun- 
cil; Elizabeth Guilford, Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Melva B. Bakkie, Nutrition 
Service, American Red Cross; Eleanor Bigelow, 
Philadelphia Visiting Nurse Society; Lillian Ander- 
son, Community Service Society, New York; Mar- 
jorie Heseltine, U. S. Children’s Bureau; and 
Kathryn Langwill and Florence Dorward of the 
Drexel staff. 

Laura Drummond, national president of Omi- 


Company; 


cron Nu, paid an inspection visit to the Drexel 
Chapter on December 3 and 4. Initiation of new 
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members during her visit was followed by dinner 
at the Art Alliance. 

Clarice J. King of the staff of Natal Technical 
College in Durban, South Africa, visited the Col- 
lege of Home Economics on December 10. 

Janet Hammill, ’43, is administrative dietitian 
in the Institute’s grill, replacing Helen Conway, 
who resigned to become nutritionist with the New 
York City Department of Public Health. Miss 
Hammill served overseas in the Medical Corps. 

Mary Heher of the Philadelphia City Planning 
Commission is teaching a new course in mechanical 
drawing for home economics students. 

Geraldine Peterson, who formerly taught in the 
public schools in the vicinity and in the Philadel- 
phia Museum School of Industrial Art, is teaching 
life drawing and design in the clothing classes in 
the costume design department. 

“The Glorious Northwest”’ was the subject of a 
talk by Arthur C. James of Drexel Hill at the 
winter home economics assembly on February 20. 
It was illustrated with colored movies. All Drexel 
students were invited to attend, and afterwards the 
students in the course in informal entertaining, a 
freshman elective, gave a tea in the picture gallery 
in honor of Dr. James. 

Mrs. Edwin H. Schloss is reorganizing and cata- 
loguing Drexel’s collection of historic costumes in 
order to make it more readily accessible and usable 
for classes in costume design, history of costume, 
and economics of fashion. 

Temple University. A required course in nu 
trition for all seniors in the School of Dentistry was 
instituted this year. Mrs. Christine Clayton of 
the home economics faculty taught the course to 
the 90 young men who were graduated in February. 


Rhode Island 


Rhode Island Home Economics Association. 
The Association is continuing to take part in work 
of the Women’s Joint Legislative Committee of 
Rhode Island and the Citizens’ Conference of 
Rhode Island, whose membership is also comprised 
of representatives of women’s organizations. 

The Association is now organized in a manner 
similar to that of the AHEA. Department, divi 
sion, and committee representatives comprise the 
executive council, which meets regularly during the 
year. In addition, four state-wide Association 
meetings are scheduled for the year. 

Rhode Island State College. Elsa Meyer of 
Oslo, Norway, is enrolled in the School of Home 
Economics this vear. 
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Amy Holway resigned on February 1 to join the 
staff of the Merrill-Palmer School. 

The Nutrition Research Conference held at the 
College on January 6 and 7 was attended by repre- 
sentatives from states in the Northeastern Region. 
Plans were made for new research projects. 

School Lunch Program. The state-sponsored 
school lunch program is operating in 35 public 
schools and 2 parochial schools, 2 of them high 
schools. One state supervisor, one nutritionist, 
and three field workers comprise the supervisory 
staff. 

The local-sponsored program is operating in 154 
schools, 23 of them parochial. Two communities 
operate a central kitchen—one servicing 11 schools, 
the other 7. The remainder of the cafeterias are 
managed by home economics teachers. 

Of the 39 towns and communities in the state 29 


are participating in the program 


South Dakota 


South Dakota Home Economics Association. 
At the council meeting in Brookings on December 
13 it was recommended that the Association go on 
record as favoring the passage of the state school 
lunch appropriation bill. 

The annual state meeting will be held the latter 
part of August, the exact dates to be announced 
later. 

The state committee on family relations and 
child development is assembling two packets of 
books and bulletins on various phases of under 
standing the child 

State Department of Public Instruction. (n¢ 
day area meetings for homemaking instructors wert 
held during February and March at Rapid City, 
Aberdeen, Mitchell, and Sioux Falls. The exact 
date of each meeting and plans for these con 
ferences are being made with the district ofhcers 
Work centered on the homemaking curriculum. 

Future Homemakers of America. The 1946 ex 
ecutive council meeting of the South Dakota Asso 
ciation of Future Homemakers of America was held 
at the Senior High School in Mitchell on October 5 
with 33 girls in attendance. Six state rallies to 
promote interest and discuss national and state 
programs were held in October and November. 

Extension Service. Home demonstration 
agents, specialists, and 4-H club assistants at 
tended a handicraft training school conducted at 
the South Dakota State College by Reba Adams 
of the U. S. Extension Service. 

Farm and Home Week was held at the South 
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News Notes 


Dakota State College from March 3 to 8. Pro- 
grams of interest to homemakers were scheduled 
each day. 

Mabel Bryan conducted training schools for 
home demonstration agents on the subject “Win 
dow Fashions” in Rapid City on February 20; 
Watertown, February 24; Sioux Falls, February 
25; and Huron, February 206. 

At a series of Farmers’ Institutes held in Jan 
uary and February, Mabel Bryan and Anna Wil 
son demonstrated the selection, care, and use of 
cooking utensils 

District home demonstration club meetings were 
scheduled from March 10 to 25 

National Home Demonstration Week will be 
observed May 4 to 10 

Vivian Verry, a former home demonstration 
agent and 4-H club assistant, is assisting in the 
furniture repair and slip-cover making program. 

Farmers Home Administration. Theda Nelle 
Scott, home management supervisor, Rapid City, 
was given special recognition for outstanding work 
by the U. S. Department of Agriculture on the 
Administration’s weekly radio broadcasts over 
KOTA. 

Texas 

Texas Home Economics Association. Bess Ed 
wards of the Texas Extension Service has been 
elected president of the Association. 

College Club Workshop. More than one hun- 
dred representatives from 25 college clubs at 
tended the Province X Workshop at Incarnate 
Word College in San Antonio from October 24 to 
26 

Abilene Christian College. 
’45, is a new member of the home economics staff. 
Mrs. Jack Hamm has joined 


Bernice McClellan, 


Baylor University. 
the staff to teach child development courses. 

A new nursery school was opened at the begin 
ning of the winter quarter 

East Texas State Teachers College. Kathryn 
Warren, a graduate of the University of Tennessee, 
is director of the nursery school. 

Homemaking teachers of Area VII met at the 
College on October 19 for their annual conference. 
“The Factors Affecting Home and Family Life in 
Your Community” was the theme. Josephine 
Pazdral of the State Department of Vocational 
Education was the principal speaker. 

Mary Hardin-Baylor College. The home econom- 
ics department has an enlarged curriculum and a 


new home management house this vear 
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Rosa Jean Tannahill, formerly of Sam Houston 
State Teachers College, is head of the home eco- 
nomics department and instructor of home man 
agement. 

Lee Hamilton has retired to make her home in 
Belton in the house she built last summer. 

Lida Muse, recently of Elon College in North 
Carolina, is Miss Hamilton’s successor in teaching 
clothing, textiles, and design. 

The home management house was moved into 
new quarters between the summer and fall semes 
ters. The new house was formerly the home of Dr. 
and Mrs. Hardy after Dr. Hardy’s retirement from 
the presidency of the College 

A new course in general homemaking for non- 
majors is being offered this year 

North Texas State College. Ruby Lee Slay 
den, ’46, is Miss Weich’s assistant at Chilton Hall 

June Kelsay read two papers at the semi-cen 
tennial meeting of the Texas Academy of Science 
in Dallas 

rhe first marriage to be solemnized in the home 
management house took place on December 18, 
when one of the seniors there was married to an 
ex-GI senior at the College. 

Our Lady of the Lake College. 
the largest number in the home economics depart- 


Twelve seniors, 


ment to date, will receive their degrees in May. 

Reports from last year’s graduates indicate that 
Mary Bush Judson is director of the lunchroom at 
the University High School in Austin and Billie 
Osina is assistant manager of the tea shop in 
Sears’ Store in Dallas 

Sam Houston State Teachers College. Elsie 
McElhinney is on leave this semester, and Mrs 
Nanallee Clayton of Cayuga is teaching foods in 
her absence 

Mary M. Pritchett, formerly of Southern Metho- 
dist University, is teacher trainer and supervisory 
teacher during the absence of Carrie Lee Collins for 
study at Ohio State University 

Mildred Pope, formerly of Bryan, is homemaking 
teacher in the senior high school of Huntsville. 
Jimmie Willis resigned to be married. 

The home economics teachers conference on the 
campus on October 26 included a talk on “Voca- 
tional Education in the Years Ahead” by Johnie 
Christian of Texas State College for Women; a 
panel discussion of “Factors Affecting Home and 
a discussion of “Characteristics 


Family Living,” 
of an Effective Homemaking Program” led by 
Lister of the College. 


Mamie C. Sixty were 


registered. 
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Stephen F. Austin State Teachers College. 
Mary Margaret Shaw, recently a nutrition field 
representative for the American Red Cross, has 
joined the staff to teach foods and nutrition. 

Mary Will Greenwood, who joined the staff last 
year to teach foods and nutrition, is now in charge 
of the teacher-training work, her “first love.” 

Texas College of Arts and Industries. New 
home economics instructors include Julia Menafee 
and Virginia Tompkins. 

During Future Homemakers Week a special 
15-minute broadcast was given over Station 
KWBU by Aline McKenzie and Rosemary 
Holloway of the College and Maurine Biggs and 
Doris Shultz of Kingsville High School. 

The department has been co-operating with the 
GI wives’ organization by giving demonstrations 
and helping with their club work. 

Texas Technological College. Mrs. Clara 
McPherson, a graduate student, is making a study 
of the practicability of freezing homemade bread 
doughs with observations on the retention of 
palatability and the B-complex vitamins during 
storage. 

Geraldine Clewell is on leave for 1946-47 for 
advanced study at Ohio State University. 

Mayme Twyford, on leave last year, has 
returned to the staff. 

New staff members include Mrs. Pauline Keyes, 
clothing and textiles; Faye Hattox, foods and 
nutrition; Lola Marie Drew, home management; 
Charlotte Ballow, child development; and Martha 
Graves, home economics education. 

Opal Wood is supervising the cafeteria and 
teaching the institutional management classes. 

Betty Joe Crisler, a senior in applied art, is 
teaching at the Lubbock recreational center. 

Binnie Griffin, another applied arts major, is 
teaching crafts in the school for handicapped 
children in Lubbock. 

Eugenia Hopper, a home economics education 
senior, is a member of the staff of the Lubbock 
recreational department and is teaching craft 
courses. 

University of Houston. Fra Clark, formerly of 
the Missouri Extension Service, is a new staff 
member. Household economics is her field. 

Jane Wolf resigned on February 1. She expects 
to be married this spring. 

Louise Will is the new director of food service 
at the University. Her assistants are Mrs. Ione 
Fickel and Betty Olsen. 

West Texas State Teachers College. Carolyn 
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Newson, formerly teacher trainer at Iowa State 
Teachers College, has succeeded Wilma Herring 
as teacher trainer. 

Mrs. Sue Donald has been appointed dietitian 
for the cafeteria and dining halls. 


Utah 


Utah Home Economics Association. The Asso- 
ciation’s annual meeting will be held on April 18 
and 19 in the Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, Mrs. 
Ruby McMillan, president, announced at a 
meeting of board members on January 25. 

The January meeting of the Association was 
devoted to training district chairmen of the 
Consumer Speaks committees. The meeting 
included a demonstration of methods of presenting 
material for consideration by the consumer 
groups. The demonstrator was Mrs. Lois P 
Smith of the Utah Extension Service. Preceeding 
the demonstration, a panel discussion was con 
ducted to give answers to the district chairmen’s 
questions concerning methods of conducting 
consumer group discussions. 

Utah State Agricultural College. The home 
economics stafis of the University of Utah, 
Brigham Young University, and Utah State 
Agricultural College met in Logan on November 
16 to organize a group to study ways and means 
by which the problems of home economics in 
higher education may be solved. 

University of Utah. Ruth Yakel and Mrs. Jo 
H. Criddle of the food and nutrition department 
were responsible for the success of the Better 
Breakfast Week window displays in the Salt Lake 
City business district. Governor Herbert Maw 
officially opened the state celebration, and students 
in the nutrition classes assisted by submitting 
slogans and jingles and constructing window 
displays. Mrs. Criddle also appeared on a 
nation-wide broadcast on January 16 in conjunc 
tion with the national observance of Better 


Breakfast Week. 


Vermont 


University of Vermont. Susan Merrow, r 
search associate in the department of biochemistry, 
spoke on “The Functions of a Nutritionist in a 
Nutrition Survey of 400 Vermont School Children”’ 
at the December meeting in Boston of the 
American Association for the Advancement ot 
Science. 

Vermont Department of Public Health. 
Kathleen Van Cleft, who recently returned to this 
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News Notes 


country after 24 vears of service overseas, has 
joined the staff of the Department as a nutritionist. 
She is offering consultant service to institutions, 
hospitals, and nursing homes in the state in need 
of this assistance 

One of the U. S. Public Health Service nutrition 
survey teams is located in Brattleboro, and Miriam 
Eads is the nutritionist with the unit. At present, 
children in all schools in Brattleboro are being 
examined, and it is expected that surveys will be 
made later in outlying towns and neighboring 
states. In addition to the fact-finding aspects of 
the survey, the staff will demonstrate measures 


to correct the deficiencies found 


Virginia 

Virginia Home Economics Association. ©n 
March 21 and 22 the Association held its thirty 
sixth annual meeting at the Hotel Roanoke in 
Roanoke with more than 300 home economists 
attending. The theme, ‘“Leadership—Our Chal- 
lenge,’”’ was developed in four phases: housing, 
consumer interests, research, and recruiting of 
home economists. 

Speakers included Mrs. Chase Going Wood 
house, former congresswoman from Connecticut; 
Louise Bernard, supervisor of distributive educa 
tion in Virginia; H. W. Young of Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute; W. I. Darby of Vanderbilt 
University; and David Carter of the Federal 
Housing Agency. A symposium on professional 
opportunities in home economics, entitled “I 
Want to Be—What Do You Think,” led by 
M’Ledge Moffett of Radford College, was prefaced 
by a talk by W. W. Savage, assistant supervisor 
of consultation services in the State Department 
of Education. Dr. Frank Sayers, lecturer and 
minister, was the banquet speaker. “More 
laffv and Less Epitaphy”’ was the subject of his 
talk. 

The homemakers held a luncheon during the 
meeting at which they discussed “How Can 
Home Economists Work Together to Make 
Effective the Recommendations of the National 
Conference for the Prevention and Control of 
Juvenile Delinquency.” Mrs. Ethel Pillar, vice- 
president of the Mount Vernon homemakers 
section, was discussion leader. 

State Board of Education. Mrs. Frances 
Ferrell, formerly director of cafeterias for the 
Durham (North Carolina) School Board, has 
joined the staff as field supervisor in charge of 
equipment for the school lunch program. 
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Extension Service. Lois Rainwater, former 
home demonstration agent in Wilson County, 
North Carolina, has joined the Virginia extension 
staff. She will give half time on the Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute resident staff and half time 
to field work. 

Mary Moorman of Campbell County, who in 
January 1946 was appointed to the newly created 
position of home demonstration agent-at-large 
for Virginia, was recognized as the 1946 outstand- 
ing home agent of the state at the National Home 
Demonstration Agents Association meeting in 
Chicago the week of December 5 

HEIB Appointments. Phyllis Owen of the 
Virginia Electric and Power Company, Richmond, 
who for the past four years has been loaned to the 
engineering department, has been appointed 
supervisor of the home service department for 
the Richmond district. Miss Owen is_ vice- 
president of the Virginia Home Economics Asso- 
ciation and also program chairman. 

LaVerne Barrs, Marjorie Mann, and Mrs. Dora 
Guerin are new members of the staff of the home 
service department of the Virginia Electric and 


Power Company 


Washington 


Washington Home Economics Association. 
The Association’s annual spring meeting was 
held at the Central Washington College of Educa- 
tion on March 21 and 22. 

Speakers included Gladys Wyckoff, AHEA 
field secretary, at the Friday evening dinner; 
Maud Wilson, housing specialist of the Oregon 
Extension Service, on Saturday morning; Mary 
Davis Gilles, interior and architectural editor 
of McCall’s, on Saturday afternoon; and Mrs. 
Elena Zelayeta, honorary member of the San 
Francisco section of the California HEA, who 
spoke on the final program. Now blind, Mrs. 
Zelayeta formerly operated a Spanish-Mexican 
restaurant in San Francisco. To raise an annual 
meeting fund, local home economics groups sold 
175 copies of her book, Elena’s Famous Mexican 
and Spanish Recipes. 

A sectional luncheon was arranged on Saturday 
with a table for each of the interest groups 
represented. 

University of Washington. Grace G. Denny 
has been on leave during the winter quarter for 
an extensive tour of the United States. She 
has visited textiles and clothing departments 
throughout the country. 
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Wisconsin 

Milwaukee-Downer College. At the January 
meeting of the Home Economics Alumnae Study 
Group Edna Anderson discussed “‘What Is New 
in Textiles.” 

Susan F. West 
Home Economics Association at the State Housing 
Conference called in Madison on February 12 by 
the Joint Action Committee for Better Housing 
in Milwaukee and presided at the luncheon. 

The Stout Institute. Tau Chapter of Phi 
Upsilon Omicron sent to all alumnae members 


represented the Wisconsin 


of the chapter a letter which included up-to-date 


information and reference material contributed 
bv different members of the faculty 

Betty Cae Christianson, an alumna, recently 
discussed before the Phi U group her experiences 
in teaching dietetics at the University of 
Minnesota Hospital. 

Anita Gundlach, an alumna who is now home 


agent in La Crosse County, was given recognition 


at the National Home Demonstration Agents 
meeting in Chicago from December 3 to 7 for 
her outstanding work with rural and urban 


homemakers and 4-H clubs. 

Extension Service. Josephine Pollock, assistant 
state leader of home economics extension, 
on leave during January and February for work 
with the division of field studies and training of 
the U. 
semester she will teach the course Adult Programs 
in Home Economics at the University of Wisconsin. 

Officers of the Wisconsin County Home Agents 
Association for 1947 are: Nellie McCannon, 
president; Ethel Hill, vice-president, Elizabeth 
Davies, secretary; and Loretta Zastrow, treasurer. 

Leona Kilborn, Sheboygan County home agent, 
will succeed Blanche Lee as extension representa 
council of the Wisconsin Home 


Was 


S. Extension Service. During the second 


tive on the 
Economics Association. 

The Wisconsin County Home Agents Association 
has awarded its first $50 scholarship to Mary 
Alice Dunwiddie, a home economics senior at the 
University of Wisconsin, who is preparing herself 
for county home agent service. 

The home economics extension office has moved 
its headquarters from the Agricultural Engineering 
Building to 438 University Farm Place, awaiting 
the time when the University will be able to 
provide a home economics building large enough 
to house the resident teaching, research, and 
extension home economics staffs. 
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Wyoming 

University of Wyoming. A planning committee 
was called together at the University of Wyoming 
on January 31 by the State Department of Educa- 
tion and the University to consider expansion 
needs in homemaking education in Wyoming 
and teacher education needs for the expanded 
program as a basis for setting up state plans in 
vocational education for the next five years. 


Mrs. Wilma Kalmans resigned as assistant 
professor of home economics at Christmas to 
join her husband in Phoenix, Arizona. Mrs 


Marjorie Jewell Gorman has succeeded her for 
the remainder of the year 

Voss of 
America was a campus visitor on November 6 and 


Eloise the Celanese Corporation of 
7 for talks before the classes in Clothing Selection, 
Home Architecture, and Costume Design. 

State Health and Nutrition Committee. The 
Committee helped to sponsor legislation designed 
to strengthen the State Health Department and 
to enable Wyoming to participate in Hill-Burton 
funds and establish health centers 

Extension Service. The 
Conference was held in Laramie from January 20 
to 24. C. B. Smith, former director of the U.S 
Extension Service, was the principal speaker 


Annual Extension 


Pauline Bunting is on leave from January 1 to 
June to complete work on her master’s degree at 
Oregon State College 

The Annual 4-H Short 
State 4-H Council Meeting held in Laramie from 
March 6 to 8 attracted about 100 leaders. T. T 
Martin, 4-H 
helped with the leadership training 

Gladys Oller of Natrona County was named 


Leaders Course and 


former state leader in Missouri, 


the year’s outstanding home demonstration agent 
of the state at the National Home Demonstration 
Agents Association meeting in Chicago in 
December. 

Future Homemakers of America. 
Drollinger was elected by the Pacific region of 
the Future Homemakers of America one of two 


state supervisors on the national board of the 


Pauline H. 


organization. 

The Wyoming Association of Future Home 
makers of America held its annual meeting on the 
University of Wyoming campus on March 14 and 
15. 

The Pacific Sub-Region C FHA meeting is 
scheduled for April 21 and 22 at the University of 
Wyoming. 
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At one school after another you'll find modern Electric Ranges 
being used to teach students how to cook ELECTRICALLY. 

This is a natural development. Schools must teach the kind 
of cooking that students will use in their homes—and there has 
been a tremendous swing to electric cooking— 
in homes both urban and rural. Recent reliable 
surveys prove that point—surveys by such lead- 
ing magazines as McCall's, Woman’s Home P 
Companion, Household Magazine, Successful 
Farming and Country Gentleman. 

There’s only one way for your school to keep 
pace with this modern home-cooking trend. That 
is—to equip your home economics laboratory et 
kitchen with modern ELECTRIC RANGES! 


Another home economics school 
laboratory goes modern — with 
electric ranges—the Petoskey High 
School, Petoskey, Michigan 








Get this 
“‘Lab’’ Kitchen 


Floor Plan FREE! 


This actual floor plan of the Petos- 
key High School Food Lab shows 
positions of various items of equip- 
ment, gives dimensions and all 
necessary details. It can help you 
plan a layout to fit the particular 





TO TEACH modern COOKING, YOU NEED A modern ELECTRIC RANGE! 


A-B STOVES »* ADMIRAL « CROSLEY Nationat 
ESTATE HEATROLA «+ FRIGIDAIRE » GENERAL E lectrical 
ELECTRIC © GIBSON ¢ HOTPOINT « KELVINATOR 

LEDO * MONARCH « NORGE «+ QUALITY M anutacturer: 


UNIVERSAL * WESTINGHOUSE A ssociation 


Electric Range Section 


In writing to advertisers, please mention the journal— it helps. ) 


f= needs of your school. It is offered 
to you absolutely FREE. USE THE 
COUPON! 


National Electrical Manufacturers Association 
Electric Range Section 

Dept. JH4, 155 East 44th Street 

New York 17, N. Y. 

Send me FREE floor:plan of the Petoskey 
High School “LAB” ‘Kitchen. 


Nome....... Gi cece cctoceseteeeseo 
Street and Numba.........-.++. ,eveees 
City, Postal Zone and State........ udeues 
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THE WISE WORDS OF BRILLAT-SAVARIN, PERHAPS THE 
MOST RENOWNED OF ALL EPICURES, SUM UP ONE OF 
THE FIRST RULES YOU TEACH YOUR STUDENTS. AND ITIS A 
RULE THAT KRAFT, TOO, FOLLOWS WITH UNENDING CARE. 


@ From your classrooms of 1947 there are 
many of your students who will some day 
be homemakers—planning meals for a hus- 
band and family and occasionally a festive 
menu when much depends upon the ap- 
proval of the guests. Young women who 
will remember the lessons you taught, begin- 


ning with the first: ““Flavor’s the important 
thing.” 

Then, from those same classrooms, there 
is the student who, on some distant day in 
the future, may find herself planning for the 
capture of a nation’s fancy in the world of 
foods. She will be a Director of Home 
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Economics for a large food company, work- 
ing with a product which will find its way 
into the homes of all America if she is 
successful. 

As she studies her formulae, tests and 
tests again her results, she will be con- 
sidering the tastes of millions of people. 
Countless individual preferences will chal- 
lenge and perplex her. And always, flavor 
will come first. 

In the simplest of dishes served at home, 
or in the balancing and blending of a na- 


tionally known product, flavor tells the story. 


FLAVOR COMES FIRST AT KRAFT’S 


This first principle of fine cookery plays a 
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SPRING CLUSTERS. For- 


pineapple on curly endive. Co 


ich serving place a slice of 
r with slice of peeled orang 

topped with 3 slices of fluted banana. Quarter fresh straw- 
berries and plac: quarters between banin1 slices. Gurnish 


center with a whole strawberry and serve with Miracle Whip 
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leading role in the Kitchens of the Kraft 
Foods Company. It guides the creation 
and day by day production of all Kraft 
Foods . . . among which Miracle Whip Salad 
Dressing is a particularly outstanding exam- 
ple of achievement in the realm of flavor. 

Beginning with the first trial combination 
of the ingredients that were to become 
Miracle Whip, the search was constant for 
a truer, better flavor—until finally, with 
something close to inspiration, a ‘“‘sym- 
phony of all the elements’? was achieved. 

This unique blend, which combines the 
qualities of fine mayonnaise and old 
fashioned boiled dressing, is not too sharp, 
not too bland, not too oily—but carefully 
balanced. Its flavor is truly distinctive, 
making Miracle Whip the one and only of 
its kind. 

We believe it is the uni- 
versal appeal of this metic- 
ulously shaded flavor that has 
Peo ' made Miracle Whip the most 
popular salad dressing ever 
created. 









VEGETABLE} MACEDOINE. Place five large lettuce 
leaves on a round chop plate, Fill respectively with sliced 
peeled tomatoes, sliced radishes, carrot sticks, cooked peas, 
and sliced unpeeled scored cucumber, Arrange hard-cooked 
egq halves in center and green onions between lettuce leaves. 
Serve with Miracle Whip. 
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NEW AND REVISED 


ESTABLISHED LEADERS 


The Réiverstde Home Economics Serzies 


* FOR HIGH SCHOOLS* 


Harris, Tate, and Anders 
EVERYDAY LIVING 


Harris and Lacey 


EVERYDAY FOODS 


Rathbone and Tarpley 
FABRICS AND DRESS 


Trilling and Nicholas 


Hatcher and Andrews 


THE TEACHING OF : 
HOMEMAKING : 


THE GIRL AND HER HOME ' 
* FOR COLLEGES * . 

Bane and Chapin ~ 
INTRODUCTION TO . 
HOME ECONOMICS m 


xk * 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
CHICAGO DALLAS ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO | 
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Have you told your classes 


about the modern wax method 


You have probably told your young homemakers 
about wax many times—but have you ever pointed out 





that wax is more than just a polish? Actually, it’s a 
method of protective housekeeping, tor wax not only 
gives wood and other surfaces smooth, mellow beauty, 
it also protects these surtaces against dirt and wear— 


makes housework easier, too! 


Wax for beauty. We hardly need tel! you about 
the richly polished beauty Johnson's Wax gives to all 
kinds ot surfaces. You must have seen this satiny spar- 
kling luster many times—on everything from floors and 
furniture to gleaming window sills and ornaments and 
picture frames. 


% Trademark Reg. U.S, Pat. Of. 


f housekeeping? 





4DVERTISEMENTS 















“ 
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Wax for protection. Wax is nature's own protective 
armor. Blended into its present easy-to-use, convenient 
form, wax continues to guard floors, furniture and wood- 
work in millions of homes. A tough coat of Johnson's 
Wax protects these surfaces against everyday wear and 
tear... wards off dirt, lessens the danger of marring, too. 


Wax for work saving. A wax finish is hard —dry— 
smooth. Dust and dirt won't stick to it. .. a light dusting 
is all that’s needed to maintain the bright wax luster. 


For a fuller story on this subject of protective house- 
keeping with wax, send for the free booklet, ‘*Teacher’ s 
Handbook on Home Care and Conservation by the 
Modern Wax Method.” A new, interesting wall chart 
and a movie are also available for the asking. 





the ModernWax Method 


in your classroom. 


Write for FREE showing dates for your sc hool. 


— —_— 


FREE! **Teacher’s Handbook on Home Care and Conservation by { 
. specially designed, helpful booklet for use 


Popular Movie Available also,** Beauty for Keeps,’’a dramatic sound 
film for classroom showing. Runs 2g minutes. Available in 16 mm. sound. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Inc., Dept. JH-47, Racine, Wisconsin 
S. C. Johnson & Son, Ltd., Brantford, Canada 


———s 


JOHNSON’S* WAX 
Paste, Liquid, Cream 
Johnson's Self Polishing Glo-Coat 
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KNOX GELATINE, Box 1, Johnstown, N. Y. 
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What is gelatine? 
Gelatine is a food product made from the animal tissues 


that contain collagen. 


— 


To what food classification does gelatine belong? 
Knox Gelatine is a protein and can supplement other pro- 
teins in the diet. It contains all but one of the essential 


amino acids. 


What is the flavor of pure gelatine? 
Pure Knox Gelatine is bland and without any flavor. 


What is its main use in preparing foods? 

To supply the jelling ingredient in molded salads, chiffon 
pies, mousses, Bavarian creams, fruit desserts, meat and 
fish entrées. Used in making ice creams and other frozen 
desserts, Knox Gelatine helps to make them smoother by 


keeping the ice crystals very small 


From the nutritional standpoint are there any advantages in using Knox 
Gelatine? 

There are many advantages. With pure, unflavored Knox 
Gelatine you can use real fruits and real vegetables and 
flavor the dish with the natural juices, thus preserving 
the natural vitamins and minerals. In addition, Knox 
Gelatine is all protein, thereby helping to increase the 


protein value of the food served. 


Do doctors recommend Knox Gelatine? 

For years doctors have specified Knox Gelatine for the 
dietary of peptic ulcer, colitis, and diabetic patients as 
well as convalescents and the aged. 
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Please send special Home Economics classroom 
material and new Knox,Booklet, “Luscious Pies 
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Tu RE’S nothing like Carnation Milk to give baked things 
more delicate texture—and to keep them tender and moist 
longer. Il his heat-refined, homogenized milk has a way of giv- 
ing you a velvet blend in all cooking and baking. For instance, 
in this delicious Prune Nut Bread. Do try the recipe—then 
write for Carnation’s “Velvet Blend Book”’ for others to match 
it. If you'd also like a quantity recipe (serving 50) for Prune 












Nut Bread, just mention it when you write... Carnation Com- 
pany, Dept. 751-C, Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


PRUNE NUT BREAD 


cup prune 4 cup shortening 


r 2 eggs 
} teaspoons baking powder ly cup Carnation Milk 
" - ted with “wy Sie a : 
teaspoor alt 1. cup water as 
tablespoons sugar 2 cup chopped nut meats 
Rinse prunes; drain and dry ona towel. If prunes are very iry, boil them 5 minutes. 


Remove pits, and put prunes through food chopper. Sift flour with baking powder, 


soda, salt and sugar. Cut shortening into flour mixture. Beat eggs; add diluted 
ww 
Carnation Milk and stir into flour mixture. Add prunes and nuts. Pour into well- ae 
greased loaf pan about 9 x 5 x 3 inches. Place extra halves of prunes and whole { ay 
nut meats on top. Bake in moderate oven (350-375° F.) 1 hour or untul brown, . ; ving < 
Turn out on rack to cool. Makes 1 loaf. JAS 
wn ¢g 
a \ 


"OR 4 Veluit Son oe =. ~ S 
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ee 
Director of Kellogg's 
Home Economics Department 


Battle Creek, Michigan 


IKE many families descended from old Amer- 
ican stock, my people were very fond of 
proverbs. I was brought up on them so it isn't 
surprising that I should be paraphrasing one of 
those proverbs right now! 


It is true. Children are natural copycats. They 
learn by mimicking. This puts a big responsibility 
on their teachers. They must be ever-mindful of 
how they look and act. Wise teachers think of 
themselves as always on parade ... and look as 
attractive as they can! 


BEAUTY BEGINS WITHIN 


I hardly need remind you who teach Home Eco- 
nomics that bright eyes, radiant skin (and, yes, 
a cheery disposition) depend to a great extent on 
diet. As you know, we are what we eat. 


Every day, eat that Basic Seven we talked so 
much about during the war years. Don’t skimp on 
breakfast—include a cereal. 


For convenience, good eating, and good nutri- 
tion, make that cereal one of Kellogg’s ready-to- 
eat cereals. All either are made from the whole 
grain or are restored to whole-grain nutritive 
values of thiamine, niacin, and iron. Ounce for 
ounce, a Kellogg ready-to-eat cereal gives you 
the same fuel or energy value as a cereal you 
have cooked yourself. 











DAISY-FRESH CORN FLAKES 


The first cereal ever made by W. K. Kellogg was 
Corn Flakes. Corn grits are cooked ... flavored... 
restored in niacin and iron ... rolled into flakes... 
toasted—and then restored in thiamine. Kellogg’s 
Corn Flakes are so popular, you can always count 
on their being fresh as a daisy—or shall I say, 
fresh as you in a crisply starched uniform! 


A VERY SPECIAL OFFER 


Illustrated below is a gaily written handbook to 
social success for schoolgirls called “TYPE-ogra- 
phy for Teens.”’ It discusses personality, grooming, 
make-up, clothes, and food as an aid to beauty. 
We are having a special edition printed and we 
will gladly send you copies for your pupils. Write 
to the Home Economics Dept., Kellogg Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 


Mary I. Barber, pirector 


HOME ECONOMICS DEPARTMENT 


Kelloggs 


KELLOGG’S CORN FLAKES - RICE KRISPIES - PEP 
RAISIN BRAN FLAKES + 40% BRAN FLAKES 
ALL-BRAN + SHREDDED WHEAT + KRUMBLES 
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AVERAGE AMOUNTS* OF NIACIN IN CANNED FOODS 
MAUIGE AMS PER 100 Clams 
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TUNA 
MACKEREL 
SALMON 


SARDINES IN OFF 
SARDINES 

iw TOMATO SaucE 
SHRIMP ORY PACK 


SHRIMP WET PACK 
PEAS SWEET 

WRIMKLED VARIETIE 

LJ 

with TomaTo sauce Ma 
CORN 
WHITE WHOLE xen 
ASPARAGUS ALL GREEN 
PEAS ALASKA 
CORN 
YELLOW WHOLE #FRNEL 
ASPARAGUS 
CULTURALLY BLEACHED 
TOMATO JUICE 
PEACHES 

CLINGSTONE HALVES 
TOMATOES 
PEACHES 
FREESTONE. HALVES 
SCANS LIMA GREEN 
APRICOTS 

UNPEELED WALVES 

PRUNES ITALIAN 
carrors 
BEANS GREEN CUT 
SPINACH 4 
ORANGE JUICE 


joc ans Banco 
WEW ENGLAND STYLE 
GRAPEFRUIT SEGMENTS 


=e wwe CUErriiit 


PIWEAPPLE ce 


RAPEFRUIT JUICE 


PINEAPPLE SLICED 


SEETS 


PEARS Halves 
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THAN MEETS THE EYE 


Recent research throws new emphasis 
on the uniqueness of canned foods 
in furnishing net, nutritional values. 


Important as canned foods are in supplying 
food variety at moderate cost, they make 
another great contribution which has not 
been so generally recognized. Their food 
values are de pendable, net values. 

Unlike raw, uncooked foods, canned foods 
are not subject to nutrient losses in transit 
to market and kitchen, nor to a large part 
of the losses so often incurred in home 
preparation. Precautions taken in modern 
commercial plants, with ideal conditions of 
cooking (each can is really a miniature 
“pressure cooker’) pay big dividends in 


nutrition. 


That the public may reap full benefit from 
these facts, we frankly ask the educational 
support of leaders in professional fields. 
The chart reproduced on the left is one of 
a series of twelve. The complete series is 
available in booklet form. For your copy 
address: Can Manufacturers Institute, Inc., 
60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


eT > 
» cS s@s 


—- > 





: _ and 
A delicious meal —o" 


itious foods 
all these nv" 


No Other Container Protects Like the Can 
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THIS IS HOW 


Me Tae 


Celanese* acetate yarn is produced in two basic forms: con- 
tinuous filament yarn, consisting of filaments of very great 
length; and staple fiber, consisting of short lengths approxi- 
mating those of cotton or wool. These two basic forms of 
fiber are used to make different types of fabrics. Such 
weaves as satins and taffetas are made from continuous 
filament yarn. Such weaves as cheviots and spuns are 
made from staple fiber. 


Celanese staple fiber, sold under the trademark, Lanese*, 
is a comparatively recent development and is rapidly grow- 
ing in importance. Produced by the cellulose acetate proc- 
ess, it brings the specific advantages of Celanese yarn into 
many new fields, ranging from apparel and drapery fabrics 
to blankets and floor coverings. The following diagram 
illustrates the two basic methods of making textile yarns. 


ERIE SE 
———— a ” 


Many tiny strands are twisted together 


METHOD 1. Cellulose acetate filaments are 
produced in long continuous strands like 
this, as is done in the case of silk 


METHOD 2. Cellulose acetate staple fiber is 
produced in lengths which generally corres 
pond with those of cotton, wool or other 
natural fibers. It may at this stage be 
blended with cotton, wool or other fibers 


hike this 


this, 


Celanese Lanese makes possible a great 
variety of lovely weaves and rich textures. All 
have many special advantages such as resistance 
to shrinking, stretching and wrinkling; resist- 
ance to soiling and staining; time-saving speed’ 
in drying after wet cleaning, or laundering; 
easy dry-cleanability. 


% 
CHEMICALS...TEXTILES AND PLASTICS 


* Reg. U:S. Pat. Off. 


These short fibers are 
processed on cotton or 
wool machinery 
kind of soft “rope 
in which the fibers 
are parallelized 


thread 


to form a strong 
fabrics such as satin, taffeta 


weaves, Or knit into jerseys 


This » form a soft 


put and twisted, like this thread 


rope’ is then drawn 
, ready 


ffeta and 


4 


stror 








for weaving into 


crepe 


LT Ee REE BP _- 
- memes cos > Ee al 


£ 


ypes of weave and spun 


mto a Ive 


, like cloths 


To be sure of obtaining the modern advantages 
inherent in Celanese yarns, consumers look for 
the Celanese label when they shop. There’s a dif- 
ference well worth seeking — that’s why quality 
manufacturers are proud to identify their pro- 


ducts as “Celanese”. Celanese Corporation of 


America,180 Madison Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 
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The Revised Edition of 
CLOTHES FOR GIRLS 


By ELIZABETH TODD, University of Georgia 


An explicit, comprehensive guide for beginners in the study of clothing problems, 


now in a thoroughly revised edition in which 


* All subject matter is brought up to date 

* A wealth of new material is featured 

* The problem approach is used throughout 

* Directions for basic sewing skills are grouped in one section 

* Attractive, modern illustrations highlight the text 
Part A of this classic text on clothing deals with wardrobe planning, clothing 
selection, shopping for readymade garments, care of clothes, and good grooming. 
Part B tells how to make typical garments and remodel old ones. Part C gives 
specific information on construction processes, arranged in easily accessible 


alphabetical order. 


YOUNG FOLKS AT HOME 


By FLORENCE LaGANKE HARRIS, Home Economics Consul- 
tant, and TREVA E. KAUFFMAN, New York State Supervisor 
of Home Economics Education 


An attractive, thorough, well-illustrated basal text for junior high school boys and 
girls which covers all areas of homemaking from the standpoint of problems and 
interests of the students. Topics include: the selection and preparation of food 
as applied to health and meal planning; the selection, care and construction of 
clothing; the care and furnishing of one’s own room; manners; spending the 
family’s money; getting along with one’s family and friends; entertaining friends; 


caring for children; and health and safety in the home. 


Both ready for fall classes 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta San Francisco Dallas London 
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New York State 
College of Home Economics 


» CORNELL 
Ne UNIVERSITY 


In the Beautiful 
Finger Lakes Region 





SUMMER SESSION 


July 1—August 9 


Thirty-four courses in the departments of 


@ child development and fam- 
ily relationships 


@ economics of the household 
and household management 


@ food and nutrition 

@ home economics education 
@ housing and design 

@ institution management 


@ textiles and clothing 


Write to 
DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY, ITHACA, N. Y. 











IOWA STATE COLLEGE 


Summer courses in * Applied Art * Child De- 
velopment « Foods and Nutrition * Home Eco- 
nomics Education * Home Management * House- 
hold Equipment * Institution Management * 
Textiles and Cloching 


SPECIAL WORKSHOP OFFERINGS 


with resident and guest specialists 
in consultation: 


HOUSING— Unit I, June 17-28, 1 credit: Kitchen 
planning and remodeling, home lighting, ap- 
pliance selection. Unit II, June 30-July 23, 3 
credits: House design, arrangement, remodeling 
and construction. 

TEXTILES AND CLOTHING—June 30-July 18, 
4 credits. For experienced college teachers, in- 
tensive study of subject matter and evaluation 
FAMILY RELATIONS—July 28—August 16 
4 credits. Correlating family relations problems 
with homemaking curriculum 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSO 
CIATION—St. Louis, June 23-26. By advance 
registration in the Graduate College and approval 
of study plans by department heads: one credit for 


convention attendance at spec ified sessions and 
additional credit for participation in Worksh D3 
or special topics courses. 

For entrance write before May 15 to Head of 
Department in which special work is offered 
For Summer Quarter Bulletin address Registrar, 


Iowa State College Ames, Iowa 
June 16-July 23 July 23-August 29 














MICHIGAN STATE 
COLLEGE 


School of Home Economics 
Graduate Program - June 17 to July 26 


FOODS AND NUTRITION 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT 
HOME MANAGEMENT 
HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION 
INSTITUTION ADMINISTRATION 
TEXTILES AND CLOTHING 
RELATED ARTS 


Special Conferences 
Home MANAGEMENT CONFERENCE June 30-—July 5 
Home MaNnaGeMENT Worksop June 30—July 18 
Scnoot Luncn WorksHop June 17-July 3 
Curricutum ConFrereNce August 26-28 
Curricutum WorxksHop 


July 28 to August 29 
Special Problems and Research in All Fields 


August 11-29 


For complete list of courses see catalog 


Director of Summer Session 
East Lansing Michigan 














| Simmons College 


SIMMONS COLLEGE 


in historic Boston 
SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS 


a new program in Home Economics Education leading 
to Master of Science degree for teachers, supervisors, and 
workers in extension service or social agencies beginning 
Summer 1947 June 23 to Aug. 8 


CHILD STUDY 

EXPERIMENTAL FOODS 

ADVANCED CLOTHING 

HOME FURNISHINGS 

CURRENT PROBLEMS IN TEACHING 


Apply: Dr. Elda Robb, Director 
School of Home Economics 
Boston 15, Mass. 














THE STOUT INSTITUTE 


Menomonie, Wisconsin 
1947 Summer Session June 23--August | 
Graduate and Undergraduate Courses 
Home Economics Education 
General Home Economics 
Dietetics and Institutional Food Management 
Industrial Arts 
Trade and Industrial Education 


Liberal Arts Educational Workshops 


Courses and conferences in terms of the times 
Excellent teaching staff, modern facilities 
Nationally known conference leaders 
Adequate housing 
Summer Session Bulletin sent on request 
DIRECTGR OF SUMMER SESSION 
THE STOUT INSTITUTE MENOMONIE, WISCONSIN 
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FOR 
SUMMER STUDY 





STUDY WITH 


NOTED 


Visiting and resident staff of the Oregon 
State College Summer Session includes 
outstanding authorities in their fields. 
HOUSEHOLD ADMINISTRATION: Mrs. Dorothy T. 
Dyer, (University of Minnesota), Family Rela- 
tionship. Dr. Louise Peet, (lowa State College), 
Household Equipment. Mrs. Esther Pond Smith, 
(Washington State College), Home Management. 
Maud Wilson, Julianne Wise, nursery school 
procedures, seminar. Dr. Vera Brandon, Edna Van 
Horn, Marie Ledbetter, child development, fami 
ily housing, and home management house. 

HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION: Margaret Rie- 
gel, (Pennsylvania State College), Audiovisual 
Aids for Teaching Homemaking, Organization 
and Administration. Bertha Kohlhagen (Oregon 
State Supervisor of Homemaking Education), 
Florence Blazier, Commery Coleman, Space and 
Equipment for Teaching Homemaking, Super- 
vision of Home Projects, Methods and Materials. 
HOME ECONOMICS EXTENSION: (To be announc- 
ed) Extension Methods, Advanced and Elementary. 
FOODS AND NUTRITION: Dr. L. E. Maynard, 
(Cornell University), Recent Advances in Nutri- 
tion, Seminar in Nutrition. Dr. Margaret L. 
Fincke, Agnes Kolshorn, Miriam Macpherson, 
Mildred Riedesel, Child Nutrition, Food Purchas- 
ing, Food Management, Nutrition, Experimental 
Foods and Food Preparation. 

CLOTHING AND TEXTILES: Frances Obst, (Uni- 
versity of Washington), Home Furnishings and 
Applied Design. Gertrude Strickland, Dorothy 
Gatton, Marie Diedesch, Ruth Moser, Tailoring, 
Commercial Clothing, Advanced Textiles, Cos- 
tume Design, Clothing Construction. 
INSTITUTIONAL ECONOMICS: Martha Moore, 
Quantity Cookery, Cafeteria Management. 

For Summer Bulletin write to: au hy, 
Director of Summer Sessions 


OREGON STATE COLLEGE =! %€°}= 


= 
> - ~ 
CORVALLIS, OREGON es 


Authorized by Oregon State Board of Higher Education 
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EDUCATION... N Ss 


the key that ’ 


unlocks the 
World of 


Tomorrow 


MINNESOTA 
SUMMER SESSION 


HOME ECONOMICS 
First Term, June 17-July 25, 1947 

Courses in home economics are planned 
primarily for advanced undergraduate and 
graduate students. The offerings will include 
the following fields: foods, nutrition, clothing 
and textiles, related art, home management, 
and home economics education. 
Second Term, July 28- August 29, 1947 
A Workshop in Evaluation will be given for 
college teachers of home economics. See 
Summer Session Bulletin for details. 


Bulletins and application blanks are now available from 
Director of Summer Session, 804 Administration Building 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 

















HOME ECONOMICS 


University of Wisconsin 


1947 > 8 WEEKS + SUMMER 
. 
*« SESSION 
HOME ECONOMICS JUNE 20 
EDUCATION ee 
EXPERIMENTAL AUGUST 15 
FOODS 
NUTRITION 
RELATED ART 
CLOTHING AND 
TEXTILES 
HOUSING 
CONSUMER 
PROBLEMS 
HOME MANAGEMENT 
Write 
CHILD DEVELOP- DIRECTOR 
MENT HOME 
ECONOMICS 
WORKSHOP MADISON, 6 
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High School Basal Texts 
Ready This Spring 
Justin - Rust: 
TODAY’S 
HOME LIVING 


is a completely rewritten and reset volume 
based upon the authors’ Home and Family Liv- 
ing, which brings up-to-the-minute ideas into 
the high school home economics course. 


756 pages $2.60 list 
Gorrell - McKay - Zuill: 


FOOD AND 
FAMILY LIVING 


(REVISED) 


275 illustrations 


takes up all the problems of food and nutri- 
tion in their proper relation to present-day 
family living. 
576 pages 


$2.20 list 244 illustrations 


J. B. Lippincott Company 


Chicago Philadelphia New York 






























THE FOLEY 
CHOPPER bounces gaily 
along with astonishing speed and 
lightness of touch. The spring action on 
the center blade does it! 

SHREDS or chops cabbage fine for salads. 
CHOPS onions, parsley, peppers, pickles 
DICES potatoes, carrots, al! vegetables. 
Cuts potatoes for French fries. Cubes 
fruits for salads. Tenderizes meats. Cubesstea 79¢ at Depart- 
ment and Hardware stores. Send coupon for Professional Offer 


OTHER FOLEY PRODUCTS: FOOD MILEee SIFTER e FORK 





















FOLEY MFG. CO. 114 Second St N. E., sapolis 13, Minn. 
Send Professional Offer on Foley Chopper, Mill, Sifter, Fork. 


NAME SeeHececccsoscnesecece 
ADDRESS 
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ERNARDIN 


gives you these 


BATRA 


features in 

i 
Home Canning 
hy 


~/ 


FULL, SANITARY PROTECTION - 
The inside of Bernardin G/*\_ 
lids is coated with food .)—~— -t 
acid-resisting white en- \ 4 FJ 
amel, over sanitary gold Bss7/ 4) 
lacquer, over tin. Triple i Zl J, 


protection! 


POSITIVE SEAL 


The “Bing Test” proves 
to you that the seal is 
tight—welded onto the jar 
by the built-in ‘‘rubber”’ 
ring and a strong vacuum. 
Gone is the guess-work in 
canning! 


GREATER ECONOMY 

After sealing for 24 hours, 
the Bernardin Screw band 
is removed and used for 
batch after batch. Only the 
inexpensive lid stays on! 








MASON -JAR LIDS AND BANDS 








Many jars, like these, are re-used for 
home canning with Bernardin No. 63 Lids 
ond Screw Bands. 


Bernardin Bottle Cap Co. 
Evansville 10, Ind. 

Please send the NEW, 64-page 
**Bernardin Home Canning Guide" 
which | understand is free to Home 
Economists. (10c to others.) 











Name 

Street or R.R. No. 

City > =e State... 
Title oe Organization 
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| 620 Mills Bldg. Washington 6, D.c. | 

Enclosed is... ...in stamps coin for... . .copies | 
| of Student Guide Book to Home Economics in |! 
| Business | 
| Name — 
[ (Pleasp Print I 
Address + 
I — | 
| City = Zone State | 
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FOR CONSUMER and 
TEXTILES COURSES 


The Consumer’s Economic Life, by Graham and 
Jones. A simply written, vividly illustrated 





presentation of practical common-sense principles 
that the student can use easily and effectively in 


managing money and in buying and using a wide 
variety of goods and services. Exclusively listed 
by the Indiana State Board of Education for con- 
sumer service classes in Indiana schools. 1946 | 


publication. 


Fiber to Fabric, by Potter. Tells the story of 
textiles from fiber to fabric. Simplified presenta- 
tion. Profusely illustrated. Suggested readings 
foreachchapter. Authoritative glossary of terms 


on each major textile 


Investigate these texts jor sein you classes Write 


our nearest office 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING CO. 


New York Chicago San Francisco Boston 


Dallas Toronto London 








Student Guide Book | 
to Home Economics | 
in Business 
Presenting a survey of business fields of work 
open to the college graduate with a home 
; | 
economics degree. It should help the stu- | 
dent find where her interests lie and to 
decide whether or not she has the qualifica- 
tions necessary for success in a given | 


field.—35¢ per copy 


Send in your order today using 
order blank below 
| 


ee eee ae eee 


American Home Economics Association 
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Demonstration 


Techniques 
hy 


By Mary Brown A llgood 


The Pennsylvania State College 


This pioneer book on demonstra- 
tion techniques is based on the 
seven prerequisites of a good lec- 
ture-demonstration. Years of ex- 
perience in teaching and giving 
demonstrations are behind the 
author’s choice of the following 
items as containing the informa- 
tion necessary for giving a con- 
vincing demonstration: 


1. A thorough knowledge of the 
material to be presented. 


2. A realization of the importance 
of having the best possible 
equipment ior the job to be 
done, with each piece in its 
proper place. 

3. A definite and accurate plan for 
equipment, program, and time, 

{. Preliminary preparation carried 
out to such a degree that the 
lecturer’s mind is free for the 
presentation. 


5. A clear-cut picture of the mate- 
rial and how it is presented. 


6. A planned display of finished 
products. 


A presentation of the demon- 


stration as planned. 


Here is all the home economist 
needs to know in order to give a 
good demonstration, along with 
many suggestions, actual recipes, 
and other helpful information. 


College List $2.50 


Send for your approval copy 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 


70 Fifth Avenue New York 11 
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You know Libby’s Tomato Juice—rich in consistency 
and flavor—a fine, refreshing drink. But do you 
know any (fricks with it? For instance, have you ever 
used Libby’s as the cooking liquid for pot roast? 


Slow ou ape, bbs ay 
Ar tou. 


en 
Whether you use an old-fashioned dutch 
oven or a speedy pressure sauce pan, the 
rich-ripe tomato goodness puts real “‘sparkle”’ 
in your pot roast and gives such wonderful 
gravy! The extra flavor-richness in Libby’s 
does it—so don’t expect the same goodness 
if you use a thin, “watery” tomato juice. 


AND WHILE WE'RE ON THE SUBJECT of serving 


Libby’s rich Tomato Juice hot, we should note in 
passing that it “‘drinks’’ awfully good hot, too. A 
mug of steaming tomato juice (topped with a swirl 
of whipped cream for extra glamour) plus a sand- 
wich make an excellent fast lunch for a spring day 
that isn’t spring-like in temperature. 

But a chilled glass of Libby’s is the “‘classic usage.”’ 
Refreshing for a warm day, appelizing as a menu- 
starter, and a real “‘vitamin cocktail” too. 










mote 





This juice is perfect at breakfast as well as lunch- 
eon and dinner. And quality tomato juice offers not 
only the rich Vitamin C conterit you expect from 
breakfast juice, but it’s also rich in Vitamin A. 


Actually one 6-ounce glass of Libby’s provides, on 
the average, an adult’s minimum need for Vitamin 
C for the whole day; and three of those glasses take 
care of Vitamin A needs in the same way! Moreover, 
Libby’s is a ready source of Vitamin B, and Be. No 
wonder Libby’s 1s called the “‘Twice-Rich’’ tomato 
juice. It’s rich in vitamins and rich in flavor, too. 


FOR FANCY FIXIN’S to go with a refreshing 
3 glass of Libby’s at luncheon or dinner, I'd 
like to suggest Deviled Cheese Strips which 
always send guests into ecstasies. Blend to- 
gether 14 c. of butter or margarine, 2 table- 
spoons grated American Cheese, !5 teaspoon 





| slices of bread (crusts 


| 








Libby’s Prepared Mustard and !4 teaspoon 
Worcestershire Sauce. Spread on finger-strips 
of bread (crusts trimmed) and broil until 
golden brown. A real “‘bell ringer’’! 


Still faster is Libby's 
Deviled Ham mixed 
with a little salad dress- 
ing and spread on bread 
strips. Another grand 
stunt is this: roll thin 


trimmed) around 
Libby’s zestful little 
Vienna Sausages. Seal 
the edges with salad 
dressing or butter, and 
broil or bake until light- 
ly browned. 


WITH SUMMER COMING ON I do want to include 
my favorite recipe for a top-notch tomato aspic. 
This aspic is tomato-rich, thanks to Libby’s. It un- 
molds into a shimmery glory that “‘does you proud!” 





TOMATO ASPIC 


1 tablespoon unflavored gelatin 
2 cups Libby’s Tomato Juice 
1 tablespoon onion juice 
1 teaspoon salt 
Salad greens 





Soften gelatin in 14 cup cold tomato juice. Heat the 
balance of the tomato juice to boiling. Add gelatin 
and stir until dissolved. Add onion juice and salt. 
Place in a small ring mold or 6 individual molds. 
(Double recipe for an 8'% inch ring mold.) Chill until 
firm. Unmold on salad greens. Serve with your favor- 
ite salad dressing. 6 servings. 

Variation: For Vegetable 
Tomato Aspic, add 34 cup 
finely shredded cabbage 
and 14 cup each of finely 
chopped celery, green 
pepper, and stuffed 
olives. 


 _L* 
i's Twice-Rich 
H IN FLAVOR 
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Ready in May... 


HOME MANAGEMENT 
In Theory and Practice | 


By Irma H. Gross, Michigan State 
College, and Elizabeth , Walbert 
Crandall, Rhode Island State College 


This new text for the home management 
course emphasizes the efficient use of | | 
time and effort in household operations. 

Important advances made in recent 
years are fully considered, including 
studies on the control of resources, 
guidance of workers, work simplifica- 
tion, and the process of evaluation. 


¢ For further information write to 


F. S. Crofts & Co. 


101 Fifth Avenue New York 3, N. Y. 





‘HOME ECONOMICS | 








in Liberal Arts Colleges 


By CLARA M. BROWN 
of the University of Minnesota. 


Reports a study sponsored wel 
financed by the American Home | 
Economics Association and the 
Commission of Colleges and Uni- | 
versities of the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Sec- | 


ondary Schools. 


Recently revised. Write to: American 
Home Economics Association, 620 Mills Build- 
ing, Washington 6, D. C. 

$1.75 per copy 




















hreée TO TEACHERS 
AND THEIR STUDENTS 


..»A PRACTICAL AID IN 
TEACHING HOME CANNING 


You'll find this24-page 
manual of real assist- 
ance in teaching Home 
Canning Classes. 
Profusely illustrated; simply and 
clearly written by Zella Hale Weyant, 
Director of the Kerr Home Economics 
Department. 

This ‘textbook’ has been used suc- 
cessfully by thousands of teachers 
and students throughout the United 
States. 

We will be happy to supply you 
with enough copies so that each stu- 
dent may have one. Of course, there 
is no charge. 









Write Kerr Glass Manufac- , i 
turing Company Dept. 222, ag fon 
Sand Springs, Oklahoma. NE oy 


“as 


—" 
en MASON JARS, CAPS AND = 


—the only *“SELF-SEALING” Brand 
MASON JARS are designed and 
made especially for home canning. 


MASON CAPS AND LIDS fit ALL 
Mason jars —require NO rubber rings .. . the 
original two-piece Mason cap. 


«ogee SEAL F U. S. Trade Mark Reg. 
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LETS MEET IN ST. LOUIS 


| | AT THE 


38” 


| ANNUAL CONVENTION 


| | OF THE 








AMERICAN Home Economics ASSOCIATION 
| 

Municipal Auditorium 

June 23-24-25-26, 1947 


Visit the Exhibits 


See 


EQuIPMENT + MatTerRIALs * PuBLICATIONS + Foops 


New TRENDs IN EVERYTHING 








Don't Miss It - It Will Be Worth Your While 
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Features of 
ICE CREAM 





Nutritious... Delicious 


Starring together in ice cream are important 
nutrients and delicious, appetizing flavor. 


. . . 
* Nutrient Content * Delicious Flavor 

For its supply of calcium and phos- Ice Cream is enjoyed for its inviting 
phorus—ice cream richly deserves appearance and irresistible taste. 
the high regard in which it is held by Crisp roasted nuts; butterscotch, 
medical and nutrition authorities. chocolate and marshmallow flavoring; 

Ice Cream provides high quality, or tangy fruits and berries—each 
muscle building proteins. Ice Cream blends its entrancing flavor with 
is a source of vitamin A and that of ice cream, to make this 
riboflavin and contains other vita- favorite food even more enjoyable. 


mins found in milk. 


Its ingredients are nourishing; its 
flavor is delightful—together, 
these co-star features are respon- “74 111 North Canal Street 
sible tor the leading role which | i Chicago 6, Illinois 
i 


ice cream plays im our Nation@ 


national rehabilitation. 
il 
The presence of this Seal a Counc! 
indicates that all nutritional . Dairy 
statements in this advertise 
ment have been found 






7 AMERICAN | 


' as? acceptable by the Council 

.—=n-7 on Foods and Nutrition of Since 1918 ... the National Dairy Council, a non-profit 

the American Medical organization, has been devoted to nutritional research and 
a Association. to education in the use of dairy products 


*) 
we 
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MAKE YOUR RESERVATION NOW 


Application for Housing Accommodations 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
American Home Economics Ass’n. June 22-28, 1947 


For your convenience in making hotel reservations for the coming meeting of the American 
Home Economics Ass’n. on June 22-28, 1947 in St. Louis, hotels and their rates are listed below. 
Use the form at the bottom of this page, indicating your first, second and third choice. 
Because of the limited number of single rooms available, you will stand a much better chance 
of securing accommodations if your request calls for rooms to be occupied by two or more 
persons. All reservations must be cleared through the housing bureau. ALL REQUESTS 
FOR RESERVATIONS MUST GIVE DEFINITE DATE AND HOUR OF ARRIVAL AS 


WELL AS DEFINITE DATE AND APPROXIMATE HOUR OF DEPARTURE, ALSO 


NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF ALL PERSONS WHO WILL OCCUPY RESERVATIONS 
REQUESTED MUST BE INCLUDED. 




















Hotel For one person For two persons 2-Room Suites 


Double bed Twin Beds Parlor & Bedroom 
American 2.00-3.00 3.50-4.00 5.00 
Chase 3.50 & up 5.00 & up 6.00 & up 10.00 & up 
Claridge 3.00-4 .00 4.00-6.50 5.00-6.50 10.00 & up 
Coronodo 3.00 & up 5.00 & up 6.00 & up 8.00-13.00 
De Soto 2.65-7 .00 4.00-7 .00 5.30-10.00 10.00 
Jefferson 3.50-5.00 4.50-6.00 6.00-8 .00 12.00-20 .00 
Lennox 3.00-5 .00 5§.50-6.00 5.50-6.50 10.00-11.50 
Lindell Plaza 3.00 4.00 5.00 
Majestic 2.00-2.25 2.75-3.25 4.00 
Mark Twain 2.75-3.50 4.00-5.00 4.50-5.50 
Mayfair 3.00-6.50 4.00-8 .00 5.50-8.00 10.50 & up 
Melbourne 3.20-4.20 5.30-6.80 5.30-7.30 
Park Plaza 4.00-8 .00 5.50-10.00 10.00-15.00 
Roosevelt 3.00 3.50 4.50 
Statler 3.50-5.00 5 .00-7 .00 6.50-9.00 


All reservations must be received not later than: JUNE 7, 1947 


Housing Bureau, American Home Economics Association 
910 Syndicate Trust Building, St. Louis 1, Mo. 


Please reserve the following accommodations for the: American Home Economics Association 
in St. Louis, Mo., on June 22-28, 1947. 


Single Room......................... Double Bedded Room Twin Bedded Room 
| eee Other Type of Room 
Rate: From $ to $ ; First Choice Hotel 


Second Choice Hotel 

Third Choice Hotel 
Arriving at Hotel (date) hour A.M. P.M. Leaving 
| Sees hour A.M. P.M. 
THE NAME OF EACH HOTEL GUEST MUST BE LISTED. Therefore, please include the 
names of both persons for each double room or twin bedded room requested. 
Names and addresses of all persons for whom you are requesting reservations and who will 
occupy the rooms asked for: 














i 
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(Individual Requesting Reservatid 


If the hotels of your choice are unable to 


Name............... accept your reservation the Housing Bureau 

I ikihiicsisbinctesnsctecense will make as good a reservation as possible 
elsewhere providing that all hotel rooms 

een available have not already been taken. 
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>>> COME ONE... COME ALL <<< 





The American Home Economics Convention, 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI JUNE 23-26, 1947 


Plan to Visit One of the Outstanding Attractions in St. Louis 


THE WORLD FAMOUS MUNICIPAL OPERA 
THE “OPERA UNDER THE STARS” 


> Known throughout the United States and Europe, it has staged such hits as DESERT 
SONG, SHOW BOAT, THE GREAT WALTZ. Send for your tickets today. 
Insure a place for yourself for Tuesday evening, June 24, 1947. Remember, the 
block of seats being held for the American Home Economics Convention group can 
be held only a reasonable length of time. 
The tremendous seating capacity of 10,000 persons a performance is completely sold 
out weeks in advance. (As soon as the repertoire for the 1947 Muny Opera season 
has been selected, a complete write-up of the performance for convention week will 
appear in the JOURNAL.) 





Use this blank to mail your request by money order or check made payable to: 





St. Louis Municipal Opera 


c/o St. Louis Convention & Publicity Bureau 





911 Locust Street St. Louis 1, Mo. 
Please Purchase for me seats for American Home Economics Association night 
(Tuesday, June 24, 1947) at the St. Louis Municipal Opera. I desire the $___ 
seats and am enclosing $ ws with this order. I understand that these tickets 


will be in my name at the registration desk of the AHEA on my arrival in St. Louis. 


NAME___ _ == —— ieansinneeteameinen 

ADDRESS_ GQ. a — iti eae 
The ticket a. the Municipal Opera is as follows: 

Box Seats, each ... ; . $2.40 Next 25 rows, per seat $ .60 

First 13 rows, per seat . 1.80 Remainder, per seat. 30 

Next 13 rows, per seat. _ 1.20 (All prices include U.S. Gov’t Tax) 


(See page 34 For blank which must be used for your HOTEL RESERV ATION) 
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Utensils for a 


; Community Kitchen 
Planning a MABELLE S. EHLERS 
Community Kitchen 


DR. ORPHA MAE THOMAS 





Pointers on selection and care 
of utensils for community 





Fundamental considerations in kitchens comprise this article by Mrs. 


making a plan for a community kitchen are Ehlers, Professor and Head, Department of 
explained by Dr. Thomas, Assistant Professor Institution Administration, Michigan State 
of Institution Management, Teachers College, College. 


Columbia University. 








Refrigeration Needs of the 


The School Foods Laboratory Community Kitchen 





as a Community Kitchen JOAN ADAMS 

os ©. Crane = =©Outstanding contributions of 

Use of school kitchens for various the electric refrigerator and home freezer 
community purposes is described by Mrs. in serving the community kitchen highlight 
Byers, Associate Professor in charge of Home this report from Miss Adams, Director of 
Economics Education, Michigan State College. K@lyinator Kitchen. 


* Keletnaton x 


DIVISION OF NASH-KELVINATOR CORPORATION ° DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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TEXTILES 


By Woolman & McGowan 


‘The author has done an unusually thorough job in explaining 
textiles to the college and high school student as well as the 
female consumer. ‘Technicalities have not been indulged in. 
We recommend it to everyone who is seeking a general knowl- 
edge of textiles. There is no better book on the market.” 
Rayon Textile Monthly. 


Third Edition Illustrated 888 pages 


&* 


3.85 


DECORATING THE HOME 
By Ethel Lewis 


This book contains a wealth of useful information on everything 
the student or homemaker should know—home furnishings, 
selection of materials, lighting, color, design, the treatment of 
surfaces, table arrangements, etc., with valuable material on 
textiles, the construction of furniture, and what to look for in 
ipholstery \ bibliography, index and 300 problems are 
included. ‘“‘Experience and taste are written into it.’’—Journal 
of Home Economics 


~~ J 7 
14 pages Illustrated 


“a 


é 


MANAGEMENT IN HOMES 


By Ella M. Cushman 


\n effective, unhackneved treatment of actual home man igre 
ment problems in actual homes, this book provides a useful 
guide in practical home planning for both students and prac 
ticing homemakers. Case records show how families in various 
income groups used what they had in over coming time, labor 
and arrangement problems, and in creating the kinds of homes 
they wanted. “Will undoubtedly be a home economics best 
seller.’”’ Jo irnal of Home Economics. 


9835 pages Tllustrated $J i) 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


60 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 














YOUR HOME AND YOU 
AND ui 


FOODS FOR HOME 
AND SCHOOL 


By Carlotta C. Greer 


Your Home and You and Foods for Home and 
School were written by one of the most experienced 
home economics teachers of America—experienced 
in teaching pupils of the age level for which the 


THE MODE 


IN DRESS AND HOME 


books are to be used. The texts are standing the . 
rigorous test of class room use. wt 


DULCIE G. DONOVAN 


he two books vary in type—Your Heme and 
You covers the whole field of home economics 


making it effective for a composite course. Foods 
for Home and School is a book for a separate course 
in foods. Many schools offer both types of courses. 
Your Home and You and Foods for Home and 
School both have a place in the well-organised 
school. These books are attractive with eye- 
arresting illustrations. 

Your Home and You is organised in seven units. 
These units indicate the broad scope of the book— 
I. Food is More than Flavor; II. Helping your Fam- 
ily; III. Self-Development—Manners, Personality, 
and Vocations; 1V. Wise Buying and Budgeting; V. 


Personal Appearance and Clothing; VI. Your House 


and Home. VII. Play and Work for Leisure Hours. | 


A teacher has remarked: ‘‘ Experienced teachers 
know that certain points in a topic need to be 
stressed. In Miss Greer’s book these important 
points are strongly emphasised. The author 


‘hits the nail on the head'ineach topic.”” Teachers J 


and pupils like Your Home and You. As the title 
suggests, discussions are directed to the pupil. 
Chapter headings evidence direct, informal stylr 
Facts and False Notions about Nutrition; ‘‘Was 

Not, Want Not"; Good Appearance Counts. 








FOODS FOR HOME 
AND SCHOOL 


By Cariletta C. Greer 

The 1946 edition of this book 
brings it up to date regarding nu- 
trition facts and food techniques. 
In step with present day condi- 
tions, economy and conservation 
are strongly emphasized. Recipes 
are revised to include food alter- 
nates. Questions introducing each 
chapter and topic stimulate the 
pupil, for example, Why are cus- 
tards wholesome desseris? How 
should one eat a cream puff? Why 
ts it a good thing to cook vegetables 
having skins without paring? Are 
tender cuts of meat more nourishing 
than tough cuts? Are white shelled 
eggs better than dark shelled? 








WORKBOOK IN 
HOMEMAKING 


The 1946 edition of Miss Greer’s 
workbook. 





~ C 

RKBO, 
re ON 
HOME MAKING 


YOUR HOME 
AND YOU 


Carlotta C. Gree 


OTHER TEXTBOOKS 
IN HOME 
ECONOMICS 
THE GIRL TODAY: 
THE WOMAN 
TOMORROW 
Lucretia P. Hunter 
LOOKING TOWARD 
MARRIAGE 

4. Johnson, Randolph, and 
Pixley 
BOYS’ GUIDE TO LIVING i 
Fay Mack Scharmer 5 


THE MODE IN 
DRESS AND HOME 


By Dulele G. Donovan 


Personal charm is the keynote of 
Mrs. Donovan’s book. To help 








ar, to learn how to sew, to take 
care of a home and of children, are 
important objectives of the book. 
How to find a job, how to live 
happily with others at home and in 
school, how to become a worthy 
member of society, are key studies. 








DRESS AND HOME 
WORKBOOK 


The workbook to accompany the 
Mode in Dress and Home is de- 
signed to make the study of cloth- 
ing and homemaking easier and 
more interesting. hen com- 
pleted it becomes a permanent 
record of the year’s accomplish- 
ments. 





DRESS »weHOvyl 
WORKBOOK 


Allyn and Bacon 


BOSTON 
ATLANTA 


NEW YORK 
SAN FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO 
DALLAS 


irls to be attractive, to be popu- Ff 
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